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Forty years ago, when the Journal of Home Eco- Department and the Journal have been growing up 


nomics had its first small beginnings, the ancestors of together. Today they work together in a greatly 

General Foods were relatively small ventures, too. broadened field, which has come to include the many 

They had what seems today rather primitive equip- things that promote better family life. 

ment for service to American women and the budding May we both continue, as the years go on, to find 

home economics profession. ever-increasing opportunities to serve this most hu- 
In recent decades, General Foods Consumer Service man of all the sciences! 
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It isn't every day that FOUR FREE OFFERS 


like these come your way |! 
br 1. “Coffee Facts for Home Economists” tells 


how coffee is grown, ground, packaged. 


Also helpful data on: Proper care of coffee- > 
making devices. The best methods of making 
coffee, coffee drinks, and use of coffee as fla- 
voring. 
















2.‘‘Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods” gives 
tempting, easy-to-make recipes for soups, fish dishes, 
vegetables, and desserts. 

This colorfully illustrated booklet helps you ex- 
plain to students how to prepare attractive meals 
in less time. 


Pes . ' | 
ee aae 3.“The High School Manual on Commercially Canned 
ie 4 aN ; 

\ Commercially Canned Foods 
' an. and tables to aid you and your students in the study 


Foods”’ contains a wealth of comprehensive charts 


of essential nutrients, vitamins, minerals, calories, 
and recommended dietary allowances. 


4.“Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods” is the 
popular Canco booklet that contains so many un- 
usual fruit dishes. 





Appetizing and mighty practical recipes for vege- 
tables, soups and grand meat combinations are also 


included. 





THAT’S RIGHT! YOU GET ALL FOUR BOOKLETS FREE! 


Fill in and send this coupon now. 





Please send me, FREE, all four of the Home Economics booklets 
described above. (Additional copies for classroom use available 
upon request.) 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

Home Economics Section, Dept. JH-2-49 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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C492 COMOUF ... 


From the Kraft Kitchen comes a new series’ Kraft believes that in these times, with 
of main dish suggestions for your class proj- __ the increased interest in the nutritional side 
ects. “Eggs Goldilocks” is the first in this of cookery and the ever present need for 
new series. And like those to follow it will economy meals, “Bargains in Nutrition,” 
point up these facts: 1—the fine nutrition of — such as this one, will be of particular help 
cheese main dishes; 2—the economy of 
cheese main dishes; 3—the simplicity of 
preparing cheese main dishes. Kraft Foods Company, Chicago, Illinois 


to Home Economists. 


HERE’S HOW TO MAKE “EGGS GOLDILOCKS’’—JUST 7 SIMPLE STEPS! 





1. Cut 4 hard-cooked eggs in half 2. Remove the yolks, mash and 3. Remove the crusts from 4 slices 
lengthwise. combine with 4 tbsps. of Kraft of bread. Cut in half diagonally 
Mayonnaise. Season with salt and toast. 


and pepper. Fill the whites. 








4. Arrange the toast points on a 5. Melt 14-pound of Velveeta in 6. Pour the smooth, golden cheese 
chop plate and top each with a the top of a double boiler. Gradu- sauce over the eggs. 
stuffed egg half. ally add 14 cup milk, stirring con- 


stantly until the sauce is smooth. 


THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHEESES ARE MADE 
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7. Garnish with parsley and serve at once. 


argain in Nutrition! 








FOOD FACTS ABOUT VELVEETA 


V This cheese food helps supply high-quality com- 
plete protein .. . the kind of protein you expect 
from a main dish . . . at lower cost. Protein, as 
you know, is a basic food requirement for building 
strong muscles and firm flesh. 

V Spread or sliced for sandwiches—or cooked — 
Velveeta is digestible as milk itself! 

In its balance of food elements, Velveeta is 
unique. 

Vv It is an excellent source of milk calcium and 
phosphorus, which help build and maintain strong 
teeth and bones. Velveeta is also a good source 
of vitamin A and riboflavin. 

vy lt is a good energy food. The high percentage 
of milk fat content gives lots of needed 
“body fuel.” 

Vv Pasteurized and always packaged, Velveeta is 
completely protected until you open it. 












The cheese 
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rich yet mild cheddar 
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Armour Hams are Available for Different Uses — Choose 
type you need. Armour Smoked Ham in the plain color package is 
ready to cook. Armour Ready-To-Eat Ham comes in the striped 
package. Armour Boned Ham, either ready-to-cook or ready-to-eat, 
comes in a transparent casing, easily sliced. Armour Whole Canned 
Ham is pre-cooked, vacuum-sealed, must be refrigerated, 


ree! 


STUDY GUIDES ON HAM AND BACON 
FOR STUDENTS’ NOTEBOOKS! 
Marie Gifford 

Armour Consumer Service 


Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago 9, Illinois 





Please send me absolutely free: H.E 2-49 


amonened copies of the illustrated 8-page HAM AND BACON STUDY 
GUIDE, containing information on how ham and bacon 
are made, buying guides, and recipes. 


‘nhavaineigte reprints for student notebooks of the picture demon- 
stration on “How to make the most of half a ham.” 


VW ROLURi EA CONSUMER SERVICE 





DP 


this is no. 


in a series of demonstrations on standard 


Buy Economically and Buy Quality Ham—A family of 6 
or more can use a whole ham most economically. Smaller families 
may prefer the economical shank end or butt half of ham. Very small 
families may prefer a center slice for broiling. Always look for the 
U. S. Government Inspection Stamp —it denotes safety and sound- 
ness. The Armc: :.Star brand guarantees quality ! 





it’s Important to Read Labels—Be sure you familiarize your- 
self with the label you find on every Armour Ham. Note that the side 
panel contains description of product, directions for cooking, and 


other very useful information. Read all this carefully. It’s your 
guarantee of good cooking results and wonderfully good eating 


February 1949 


meat cooking methods. Use it for a class 
lesson and order reprints of the page on 
the right for your students’ notebooks. 
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(o make the most of half a ham ¢ 


by Marie Gifford Director, Armour Consumer Service 








Begin with Proper Cutting—One way to use the shank half 
to good advantage is to split it lengthwise. Use the boneless side 
for slicing, the bone half in preparing delicious ham dishes. To cut: 
stand shank end of ham upright on cutting block or board. Start 
at the small upright end and cut ham in two lengthwise, letting 


knife hug the bone all the way. 





Use Boneless Side for Slices —Broiled or pan broiled ham 
slices are always popular for breakfast, lunch or dinner. So make 
the most of the half ham purchased, by cutting slices for broiling 
from the boneless meaty cushion. First trim away the rind —then 
cut into one-half inch slices. Place on a rack 3% to 4 inches below 
pre-heated broiler unit; broil 6 min. per side, turn only once. 





Bone-In Piece Makes Tasty Soups, Salads, Casseroles 

Simmer bone-in piece in water to cover, allowing 25 minutes 
to the pound. Use large pieces of cooked ham with scalloped 
potatoes, in ham casseroles, as Ham a la King, in ham salad. Let 
bone and small leftover pieces add wonderful flavor to slowly 
cooked split pea or navy bean soup. All this results in great 


menu variety — good food economy. 


Recipe for Ham Salad Rolls —For an interesting ham dish 
combine: 2 cups chopped cooked Armour Ham; % cup chopped 
celery; % cup chopped Sweet Pic kle; 3 hard cooked Cloverbloom 


Eggs, chopped; % teaspoon salt; % teaspoon pepper; % cup 
salad dressing. Cut 6-8 finger rolls lengthwise to center, spread 
to form salad cup. Butter lightly, heap with salad filling. Garnish 


with a hard cooked Cloverbloom Egg, sliced. 
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bay me 


nourishment fron 
Enriched Bread and Flour 


@ Enriched bread and biscuits hold an exceptional 
place in nutrition. They are the most economical 
source of thiamine, the most convenient source of food 
energy, versatile contributors of protein, the thriftiest 





providers of iron, niacin and riboflavin. The flags tell 
the story in brief. WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE ®@ 





CLASSES CAN PUT ADDED 6-WAY NOURISHMENT into peticious, 
ECONOMICAL MAIN DISHES with ENRICHED BISCUITS 





A little meat goes a long way in a Skillet biscuits require no oven. They Drop biscuits may be oven-baked on 
biscuit-topped main dish. The protein are “baked” on top of the range. For top of meat-vegetable mixtures. Use 
in enriched flour combines with the flavor variation, add chopped parsley any standard biscuit recipe, but be sure 
protein of meat and milk to provide or herbs to the biscuit dough. the flour is enriched for its additional 


complete protein at low cost. 


6-way nourishment. 


HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR FREE COPY? FAULY FOO MONEY) MANAGEYENT 
REVISED EDITION OF THE POPULAR TEACHING KIT- 





KIT CONTAINS: Teach- 
ers’ Suggestion Unit, 
Student Reference 
Folder with nutrition 
charts (punched for 
notebooks), Student 
Work Sheet with reci- 
pes, Wall chart for 


ood cost project. 


MAIL THIS CONVENIENT 
COUPON TODAY 








! i 
; WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE ! 
| 309 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois : 
! Please send me—without charge—my copy of “Family Food-Money Management”, 
! with Teachers’ Suggestion Unit, sample copies of Student Reference Folder and Work i 
Sheet, and Wall Chart. r 
! 
I NAME. «0.0.2. .cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees ~ Serene 
, I 
I 
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Yes, six loaves of bread . . . large two-pound loaves . . . come 
out of the big, over-size oven of the Kelvinator Electric Range, 
beautifully browned, uniformly browned on every surface just 
the way you want them. And, just as important to you, they 
bake to this peak of perfection . . . all at one time . . . without 
once being changed in position on the oven shelves. No watch- 
ing . . . no shifting whatever! 

Here’s the perfect answer in an exacting “full-load” test of 
an oven. It’s unquestionable proof that air circulation is ideally 
regulated, heat input precisely right . . . promise to you of the 
same perfection in all oven cooking in the Kelvinator Elec- 
tric Range. 

Use one of the highly efficient surface units of this range 
and you get this same top performance. Whatever the cooking 
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method, there’s exactly the right heat—a choice of seven, fast, 
accurately measured heats. And with the versatile Up-Down 
unit, you can have a fourth surface unit at will . . . by simply 
raising this unit from the deep well. This means loads of room 
for all top-of-the-range operations at all times! 

Install a Kelvinator Electric Range in your school laboratory 
and you have consistently dependable range performance . . . out- 


standing performance 
that helps you to teach 

your students to 
learn . . . easily and 
readily, with results 
that conform to your 
highest professional 
standards. Visit your 
Kelvinator Dealer’s 
showroom and see all 
four standard models 


ysu— of the Kelvinator Elec- 
tric Range. 


Assure your foods laboratory this top range performance now by 
taking advantage of Kelvinator's special school plan. Through this 
plan you can obtain any Kelvinator Electric Range at an attractive low 
price. For details, see your Kelvinator Dealer or write Kelvinator Kitchen. 


Gar More 


Benes 



















Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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“Our teaching must cover types of 
equipment used in modern homes 
so it must include Electric Cooking,” 


says Mrs. Margaret P. Stewart 


Director of Homemaking (Foods 


Donora Jr. High School, Donora, ?a 


ELECTRIC 
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COOKING 








required! 





Modern Electric Range installation in the Home Economics 
laboratory of Donora Jr. High School, Donora, Pa. 


—_——__ "i If the home economics laboratory of your school is not yet equipped 
: = with modern Electric Ranges, consider these facts: 
TO TEACH «== em 
TTT 9 Rex Surveys of leading national magazines show that homes in every sec- 
MODERN — tion of the country are installing modern Electric Ranges. A recent 
COOKING Le questionnaire to home economics departments indicates that more 
as than 80% of all schools covered now teach modern Electric Cooking. 


YOU NEED yi 


A MODERN ELECTRIC RANGE 


Home economics students naturally want to use in school the same 
type of equipment they have in their homes. 


For information on Electric Ranges for your school consult your local 


Electric Service Company or electrical avvliance dealer. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
ADMIRAL + COOLERATOR + CROSLEY + ESTATE HEATROLA 
FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON + HOTPOINT 
KELVINATOR + LEDO + MONARCH + NORGE 


QUAUTY . UNIVERSAL ‘* WESTINGHOUSE 


WNictional 

Ei ectrical 
Sbunstasterers 
Association 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association j 


Electric Range Section 
Dept. JH-2, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, absolutely FREE, floor plan blueprint of the Donora 


Jr. High School home economics laboratory kitchen illustrated on 
this page. P 


Ee onl bn Oo acccecesece vesdhoertess 
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. ' 
City, Postal Zone call Ginte eens bas bdbebeen ds énduubnesets 
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Your IDEA FILE 








her sleeve such as the ones illustrated here. 








MEAT OFF THE CUPBOARD SHELF -A few cans of Libby’s tanta- 
lizing little Vienna Sausages on the pantry shelf can be a “real life 
saver’ to a homemaker on busy days. For example, golden corn 
pudding (made from Libby’s Corn, of course) topped with Libby’s 
Vienna Sausages is a perfect pantry shelf main dish. These 
tempting sausages are also boon companions of scalloped or au 
gratin potatoes, noodle casseroles and macaroni-and-cheese. The 
Vienna Sausage is sliced in the casseroles and also used as a deli- 
cious “‘garnish’’ on top. 


HASH DE LUXE - Libby’s Corned Beef Hash is so delicious (because 
Libby seals in all the rich beef juices) it’s really company fare. 
Especially if you do serving tricks with it. For instance, here the 
hash has been firmly packed into a well-greased mold and baked 
in a moderate oven (350°) 30 to 45 minutes (depending on the 
size of the mold). Let stand a few minutes after removing from 
the oven; loosen the edges and invert on a platter. Serve with 
fluffy wedges of boiled cabbage. Another “Jiggs Special De Luxe” 
is Libby’s Corned Beef Hash baked in a ring mold and served 
with creamed cabbage in the center. 








Show your students how to plan for 


“WHAT'S-IN-THE-HOUSE” MENUS 


A lesson on emergency shelf meals is a very practical idea and goes right along with lessons on marketing 
and menu-planning. Now and then every homemaker finds it necessary, or convenient, to produce a meal 
without any advance food shopping. But the old joke about the bride and the can opener is very out-of-date, 
because meals from cans are really elegant when the cook has just a little imagination or a few tricks up 





x. 3 : 








SHIMMERING ASPIC . Libby’s Tomato Juice is another item that’s 
a wise pantry-shelf staple—for drinking, and for cooking. It’s 
perfect for aspic salads, for instance, because this brand is so rich 
in flavor and consistency. Basic proportions: 2 cups of Libby's 
Tomato Juice, 1 Libby’s Bouillon Cube, 1 envelope of unflavored 
gelatin. Method: Soften gelatin with 4 cup of cold juice. Heat 
(but don’t boil) remaining juice. Add dissolved gelatin. Cool until 
slightly thickened. Place sliced stuffed olives in bottom of indi- 
vidual molds or custard cups. Pour in gelatin mixture and chill. 


FLOWER PETAL PASTRY. One of the most useful cans on the 
emergency shelf is Libby’s Fruit Cocktail—to start or finish a 
dinner or to use in a really fancy dessert. For the Flower Petal Cups 
cut pastry with a small biscuit cutter to fit the bottom of a muffin 
pan. Use five circles for each cup, one for the bottom and four to 
form the petals. Prick pastry with a fork and bake at 450°F. for 
8 or 10 minutes. Fill the bottom of the cooled shells with vanilla 
or butterscotch pudding, cooled (use packaged mix) and top with 
the jewel-like fruits of Libby’s Fruit Cocktail — well drained. 
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"Never knew it was so easy!" 


"Buckling's a thing of the past!" 


CLOTHING INSTRUCTORS APPLAUD THESE 


NEW TALON ZIPPER WALL CHARTS! 





They save teaching time, shorten sewing time, 
blueprint a modern method for inserting skirt, 
neckline, and dress placket zippers! They are 
big (18”" x 38”), bold, bright with color 

and clearly illustrated ! 

Make certain YOUR charts are up to 
date — the new charts say Talon 
Educational Service on the bottom. B& 
fy If yours do not — use the . 
eB: 
s 


coupon below to get your 
FREE set now. 

Teacher’s File on Slide 
Fasteners — the clothing 
instructor’s personal reference 
manual — 20 pages of zipper 
tips and detailed instructions 


for zipper applications. 


[_] my set of Wall Charts 














CLIP THIS COUPON FOR YOUR WALL Please send me FREE: = 1. Teacher'd File on Slide Fasteners 
CHARTS AND TEACHER'S FILE NOW! : —— . 
i High Scns! _| College ( ) 
. | ae or ance 
seveiinin: tunace ee aaa 
EB City Zone State 








Please Print 


420 Lexington Avenue + New York 17, N. Y. Le ew eaeseeeeeeseeSeeaeaaeessese 
















ee ee oe) "st mame 
Talon Educational Service 
1 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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IT’S THE IDEAL CHOICE FOR CLASSROOMS BECAUSE... 














— 
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Aus THE NEW refrigerators look beau- 
tiful, have the latest modern conveniences. 
But if you’re choosing one for your class- 
room or test kitchen, you want a refrigerator 
that will be quiet while you’re talking or 
teaching. One, too, that won’t break down, 








cause trouble, need repairs. 
That’s why the Servel Gas Refrigerator 





is the ideal choice. There’s not a single mov- , 

ing part in its freezing system. No machin- ; tag; ee) 
: g - oie 

ery to cause noise. No motor to wear. A tiny : - 5 

gas flame does the work. So—Servel stays a = 0 iat 


silent, lasts longer. 

Servel has all the newest time- and work- 
saving features, too. Big ice cube and frozen 
food compartment. Flexible interior. Clear- ' 
across shelves. Dew-action vegetable fresh- - - 
eners. For any homemaker—the Servel Gas 
Refrigerator is the refrigerator. A 0 DIANA 
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*Dahlberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of commercial ice 
cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 1948. 

**Fverson, G., Wheeler, E., Walker, H., and Caulfield, W. J. Avai/- 
ability of, riboflavin of ice cream, peas, and almonds judged by urinary 
excretion of the vitamin by women subjects. J. Nutr. 35:209 (Feb.) 1948. 


tion statements in this advertisement have been 
found acceptable by the Council on Foods and 





‘tgs 
* ato 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutri- 


Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


February 1948 


New Light on the Food Value 


of Ice Cream 


Recent nutrition research has produced 
new evidence of the excellent 
food value of ice cream. 


The substantial contribution ice cream can make to our dietary 
needs was assumed long ago from calculations of the food value 
of ice cream’s ingredients. Now, however, actual analyses of 
commercial ice cream itself have shed new light on its food value. 
These analyses show that, in general, we had underestimated the 
of rthoflavin 


ait 


nutritive content of ice cream. This was particularly tru 
and vitamin A. 

By actual analysis of average vanilla ice cream, values for calories, 
protein, fat, three important minerals, and five essential vitamins 
were obtained by Dahlberg and Loosli.* The riboflavin content is 
now realized to be much higher than the value formerly arrived at 
by calculation. Vitamin A is higher, too. This is because most 
ice cream is made with milk fat produced in summer months when 


the vitamin A content is above average levels 


The presence of a nutritive element in a particular food is merely 


the first step in determining its ultimate beneficial effect. The 


nutrient must be in a form which is readily assimilated by the body 


In this respect, the riboflavin in ice cream is of a superior nature 


A study conducted by Everson and coworkers** on eight women 
subjects reveals that the riboflavin in ice cream is utilized almost 
100% by the body—wnearly as well utilized as the pure crystalline form 
of the vitamin. Utilization from servings of two other test foods, 
which were similar to the ice cream in riboflavin content was less 
than 50%. 

These studies offer tangible evidence of ice cream’s importance 
as an everyday food. Ice cream can play an important role in 
promoting general well being for all and can help meet the special 


diet demands of pregnant women, convalescents, and aged persons 


dD TRY COUNCIL . 


111 North Canal Street . Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been devoted to nutrition 
research and to education in the use of dairy products. 
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Here is a chart which shows the nutri- 
tional contribution and comparative econ- 
omy of dairy products in relation to all pattern 











other foods in a good average day's meals 
planned to follow the Basic Seven food 


Milk and Its Products are an Economical Basis 


for Daily Meals * 


In planning meals, each food must be evaluated 


for its relative cost and its potential benefit to the body. 


Milk and its products raise the food value of meals in each 
of the major aspects of nutrition . . . energy, proteins, 
minerals and vitamins. The chart above shows that milk 
and its products—cheese, ice cream and butter—in 
recommended amounts, can supply well over half of the 
day's total needs for calcium, phosphorus, riboflavin 

and vitamin A, and important amounts of other essentials, 
at considerably less than half of the day's total food cost. 
The chart demonstrates the fact that milk and its 
products are an economical basis for 


nutritious daily meals. 


Milk’s Food Value is High 


Milk is an outstanding example of a food which 
contributes many times over its original cost in terms of 
bodily benefits. Without milk it is almost impossible 

to obtain the recommended daily amounts of calcium from 
other foods. Needed amounts of riboflavin and 

protein also are difficult to obtain without milk. In addition 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutri- 

tion statements in this advertisement have been 
found acceptable by the Council on Foods and 
* aioe 8 Nutrition of the American Medical Association 


Since 1915... the National Dairy Counc 
nutrition research and to education in the use of dairy products. 


to its many énown benefits, milk also is believed to 
contain additional nutritional factors whose identity and 
exact function are not yet fully established. Scientists are 
constantly carrying on research to bring forth the final 


significance of milk’s nutritional role. 


Milk Provides Generously for Its Own “Family” 


Milk passes along to its products varying combinations of 
its nutritive elements. Cheese inherits much of the high 
quality protein, as well as substantial amounts of 

calcium and phosphorus. Ice cream, too, retains much 

of the protein content of milk, and helps increase the 
calcium and vitamin A intake. Ice cream is also a good 
source of riboflavin and recently has been shown to 
contain a highly utilizable form of this vitamin. Butter 

is a nutritious food in its own right. It is a splendid source 
of vitamin A and provides needed food energy in a 
delicious, digestible form 

*Milk is an Economical Food. Dairy Council Digest 20:2 (Nov.) 1948. 
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Washington News 





@ Mrs. Harry S. Truman received the home eco- 
nomics in business group of the District of Columbia 
Home Economics Association at Blair House on 
January 12. The reception had originally been 
planned for the White House, but since the group 
was not large its members could be received at the 
temporary White House. It was the first such re- 
ception held at Blair House since the President and 
his family moved there. 


@ The executive committee held its midyear meet- 
ing at the AHEA headquarters on January 13, 14, 
and 15. Its carefully planned agenda included much 
that aimed toward strengthening the objectives, 
policies, and organization of the Association. High 
lights of this meeting will be reported in the JouRNAL. 


@ The President’s budget message included a 
million dollars to be used by the Federal Security 
Agency to make a survey of school construction 
needs and scholarship needs for educational purposes. 


@ Winners in the first AHEA—Good Housekeeping 
Institute on-the-job training course are: Vera 0. 
Wilson, Macdonald College, MeGill University; 
Patricia Sullivan, University of California; Marilyn 
Dietrich, Iowa State College; and Evangeline 
Thomas, University of Georgia. 

The four trainees are to have a six-month training 
course in the laboratories of Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute in New York City and will serve as junior 
staff members during their training. 

The AHEA is sponsoring the program. The com- 
mittee on apprentice training of the AHEA selected 
the winners on the basis of scholarship, aptitude, and 
qualities of leadership. Marie Mount, dean of home 
economics, University of Maryland, is chairman of 
this AHEA committee. 


@ Among bills to be introduced the first week of the 
8lst Congress were the Federal Aid to Education 
bill and the Housing bill, both in the Senate. 





The Federal Aid to Education bill was introduced 
by Senator Elbert Thomas of Utah, chairman of the 
labor and public welfare committee, and has at least 
ten other senators as co-sponsors. This is a bi- 
partisan bill. It differs very little from S472, which 
was introduced by Senator Taft in the 80th Congress, 
and aims to provide a basic education for every child 
regardless of residence, race, or economic status. It 
would encourage the improvement of schools and 
make it possible to attract more young men and 
women to the teaching profession. 


@ It may interest the consumer that among the 
first bills to be introduced into the House was one by 
Representative William Poage of Texas, asking for 
the repeal of the tax on oleomargarine. 


@ A Housing bill, sponsored entirely by Democrats, 
was introduced by Senator Allen Ellender on Janu- 
ary 4, 1949. It is similar to the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill passed by the Senate in the last Congress 
and includes recommendations for the building of 
150,000 low-cost housing units over a period of seven 


years. 


@ The 17-man advisory council on social security 
of the Senate committee on finance, headed by Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., issued the final one of its four 
reports—Document No. 206—early in January 
1949. The reports of this committee include: (1) 
universal coverage and doubling of benefits under 
old-age and survivors’ insurance; (2) the establish- 
ment of a permanent and total disability insurance 
program; (3) federal funds for persons receiving gen- 
eral assistance and more federal funds for needy 
children; (4) unemployment insurance. 

This 16-point program calls for modernizing the 
state-federal unemployment insurance system and 
extending its protection against wage loss from un- 
employment to approximately 7 million additional 
workers. 

The recommendations include one to provide for 
the extension of the unemployment insurance system 
to employees of small firms, federal civilian em- 
ployees, employees of nonprofit institutions, and cer- 
tain workers engaged in borderline agricultural labor. 
The program would be financed by contributions to 
be paid by employees as well as employers, thus ex- 
tending the contributory principle to unemployment 
insurance. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Fortieth Annual Meeting, San Francisco, California, June 28 to July 1, 1949 
Annual meeting headquarters: Civic Auditorium 
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40TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


A Pioneer Home Economist Salutes the Journal 


Mrs. Jones, who observed her own 90th birthday last 
August, has written this article in honor of the Jour- 
NAL’s 40th anniversary. A graduate of Kansas State 
College, she became a professor there while home eco- 
nomics was still a new venture. When she retired in 
1933, after 15 years on the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin as state leader of home economics exten- 
ston and home demonstration agents, she was granted 
an emeritus professorship. She now keeps house for 
her husband and herself in Madison, Wisconsin; pre- 
pares and serves holiday meals; gives talks; and writes 
articles and book reviews like the ones published in this 


ISSue of the JOURNAL. 


OMEONE has insisted that life begins at forty. 

I wonder if this celebration of the 40th anni- 

versary of the JouRNAL means that home eco- 

nomics will be seeking new fields in the future, or 

will the same old story we told in the Eighties and 

the Gay Nineties still appeal to the young women of 
the next generation? 

The early classes in domestic economy in Kansas 
State College were planned to have three lines of 
We thought that 
feed them 


work: hygiene, cooking, sewing. 
if a woman could keep her family well 
and clothe them—she had enough to do, and that 
was her special share of the work of making a 
home. 

We arranged the work to begin with sewing in the 
freshman year, cooking if the pupil had passed in 
chemistry in the second year, and hygiene in the 
Extra sewing was permitted in the 
The time 


senior year. 
third year, and there were no textbooks. 
spent was one hour for the lecture and one hour for 
laboratory work, five days in the week. 

In sewing, as we had little equipment, the girls 
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did much hand sewing; some of them became expert 
needlewomen who were proud of their fine button- 
holes. 

Chemistry was required, and cooking lectures were 
given. Those lectures were revised every year. 
There was much to add and often much to drop out, 
for there were new discoveries in every field. I re- 
member when several members of a large party be- 
came very ill. The doctors were puzzled. Very 
shortly afterward, there came out a new book by 
C. V. Vaughn and F. G. Novy called Ptomaines and 
Leucomaines, which alerted all our ideas on food poi- 
soning, and we knew that chicken salad was the 
criminal. 

Teachers who organized classes in the Eighties and 
Nineties had a free hand; and while they followed 
the general idea of hygiene, cooking, and sewing, 
there lessons that were not strictly 
cooking or sewing. 


I used to give the cooking class the task of draw- 


were many 


ing a simple plan for an eight-room, two-story house. 
They had a week to think it over. When the plans 
came in, they were distributed and criticized by 
members of the class. One fine-looking plan had no 
stairs or staircase, to the mortification of the artist 
and the merriment of full 
course in housing became part of the home economics 


the class. In time, a 


course. And now every college has a full four-year 
course which is made up of studies closely related to 
home life. 

Many variations in home economics courses were 
found. When we began in 1882, butter was made in 
the homes of Kansas. It was a “fine art’’ to make 
good butter; we had the milk from the College herd 
for six weeks and taught butter and cheese making. 
When a creamery opened, we were glad to resign our 
work with milk to more able hands. 
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The Changes of 70 Years of Home Economics 


Seventy years of home economics have seen great 


changes. The work was not welcomed very happily 
by colleges and universities. Money was needed in 
every department, and college authorities saw ‘no 
need to teach girls to cook.”’ 

“My wife knows how to keep house,”’ was often 
said; but, as women began to see how their daughters 
enjoyed the work, pressure was brought to bear and 
many colleges put home economics into their courses 
of study “just to please the women.” 

Even at this late date, many a home economics 
department struggles with cramped quarters, too few 
teachers, and too little equipment, but rejoices that 
every graduate steps into a good job as soon as she 
finishes her course of study. There are now many 
reference books to help teachers and pupils. 


Growth and Development 


There are textbooks and are likely to be more, as 
teachers gain wider experience and have courage to 
write the textbooks they really want to use in their 
own Classes. 

The courses in food and nutrition have grown as 
the sciences of chemistry and biology have changed. 
Courses in such fields as family relations and child 
development or family economics and home manage- 
ment have been added. There have been research 
developments in universities and research centers and 
in the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics. Home economics has been extended into 
business, into adult education, and into rural com- 
munities through home demonstration agents and 
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workers with the Farmers Home Administration. 
There is international planning and co-operation. 
These changes in home economics and many others 
have been reflected in the JouRNAL. Yet, compared 
with the study of centuries-old mathematics, home 
economics is a very new subject. There are many 
lines of study. Are the courses we are teaching the 
very best ones? Time for study is short. School 
days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle. It is a 
true saying that ‘The good is an enemy of the best,”’ 
and the best is none too good for our girls of our day 
and generation. 

Every girl looks forward to having a home of her 
own. Whether she marries or not, she wants to have 
her own place where she can live. Instruction in the 
best and easiest ways to carry on a home is due every 
young woman in the course of her school life. 

Home economics also opens avenues of other call- 
ings which, outside the home, give pleasant and 
profitable occupation. In the confusing conditions 
of present times, it is hard to make long-time plans 
for a journal, a home, or an apple tree. Roots grow 
deep and strong in 40 years. Foundations made 60 
years ago are sound today. Growth and change are 
constantly active, but we still believe that the chief 
aim of home economics is to raise the standards of 
homes. Highest standards are expected of teachers 
as they, unconsciously perhaps, guide the vision and 
many ideals of their pupils. As the stream can flow 
no higher than its fountain, so no country can be 
better than its homes. 

May the JourNAL or Home Economics still carry 
its messages of faith and hope and cheer that help 
build the homes of America. 


From a Letter by Mrs. Richards 


These paragraphs are taken from a hitherto unpublished letter written Janu- 
ary 17, 1900 by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards to Dr. W. T. Harris, the commissioner 
of education. The rest of the letter is concerned with “the training of girls.”’ 


There is strong movement on foot to push that education which touches the home life, 
which will give houses of better construction, more artistic, more sanitary and, above all, 
more economical of human labor; to put into them devices for labor saving in the direc- 
tions in which economy has been so efficiently applied in other directions. In short, to 
consider the economy of that most precious of all forms of energy, human energy. 


This will mean both the direction of invention and mechanical manufacture (now left to 
cranks and ignorant sharps so far as household appliances are concerned), and the educa- 
tion of women so that they may efficiently manage the business of the household and not 
keep on the level of the mere wage earner: that they may understand the aesthetic and the 
ethical basis of the daily life of the family... . 

The work of the conference next summer is to lie chiefly in two directions: a course of 
study for secondary schools. . .and a historical and critical statement of the work hitherto 


done for the training of girls in special directions. .. . 

The United States now needs schools of Economics and Hygiene applied to the home, 
more than any other one thing, to train both men and women to study the great sociological 
questions which must be considered before the pedagogical can be settled. 
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Two AHEA Presidents 


OUR RESPONSIBILITIES 
EKpna N. WHITE 
Dryden, Michigan 
AHEA President, 1918-1920 


My term as president of the Association seems a 
long time ago, not only chronologically but in world 
crises. Once more, we face the necessity of readjust- 
ment to devastation and destruction far beyond our 
ability to comprehend. 

After the first world war, the program in family 
life and child development emerged; and home 
economists can legitimately claim a large share in 
initiating and formulating that program. These 
courses in family life and child development have 
been so thoroughly integrated into our professional 
field that we scarcely realize that they were not 
always included as fundamentals. Research pro- 
grams and new teaching methods were essential, 
and home economists were ready and willing to 
assume their share of responsibility for 
educational contribution. 

Many disciplines, including biology, 
psychology, medicine, and other sciences, 
added their special slants to this program which 
emphasizes family life; but home economics has 
always stressed parental responsibilities and the 


this basic 


sociology, 
have 


necessity of giving parents as much information re- 
rarding their children as they could effectively use. 
In this present aftermath of the second world war, 
our contribution to homes and children of the war- 
torn and devastated countries is more than ever 
necessary. 

A year in Greece has taught me that we have an 
educational offering that cannot be duplicated by 
any other group. In the backward countries, the 
position of women in most instances has been still 
further lowered and the needs of children are still 
more acute. 

Let us rise to our opportunities and responsibili- 
ties and see that women and children are not for- 
gotten in the programs for economic rehabilitation. 
Our representatives both in Congress and in the 
missions they create, must be impressed with the 
necessity for improving homes and thereby raising 
the standards of living wherever American programs 
are undertaken. There is no other group that can 
undertake this program so well as those whose 
interest and work are in home economics. It is our 
job. 
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OUR FUTURE OPPORTUNITIES 
Marig Dyk 
Michigan State College 
AHEA President, 1948-1950 


If “life begins at forty” for professional associa- 
tions, this anniversary year should mark the “new 
life” for the AHEA and its JouRNAL. 

There are many ways in which home economics 
ean and should develop. Some are concerned with 
extending the influence of home economics to more 
homes in this country and abroad; some, with profes- 
sional growth of members; and others, with advane- 
ing the frontiers of knowledge through research. 

The of the promote 
better family living. How many of the 33 million 
homes of the country do we reach? Does the AHEA 
have a responsibility to help, and if so, how? 

Through the many Association scholarships for 
foreign students and the visits of members to in- 


purpose Association is to 


stitutions in other countries, home economics has 
been introduced widely. Now we are meeting the 
results of this work in greatly increased numbers of 
requests for scholarships from students all over the 
world and in requests from foreign governments for 
information about We need 
help more foreign women to study in America, to 


home economics. to 
assist more home economists to work abroad, and to 
help educators in other countries by preparing some 
material on the organization of home economics in 
the secondary schools and colleges. 

Providing intellectual stimulation and giving 
assistance in the professional growth of its members 
are important functions of the Association and of the 


JOURNAL. 


The report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education offers many challenges to home 
economics. If college enrollment increases as the 


Commission believes it will in the next few years, 
staff will be acute. Therefore, the 
a major task in promoting graduate 


the shortage of 
Association has 
training among its members. 

A field of learning develops only as fast as funda- 
mental research-is produced. Our greatest need 
is for more research of high quality. 
and foods, areas closely related to the natural 


In nutrition 


sciences, great progress has been made; in many other 
areas, knowledge can be increased. 

The must promote all 
resources the development of research in all fields. 


Association through 




















Home Economies Faces the Atomic Age 


Dr. Rose’s name was on AHEA’s original list of mem- 
hers, and she has been honored since that time for her 
many contributions to home economics. A member of 
the Cornell University faculty since 1907, she was di- 
rector of its College of Home Economics from 1932 to 
1940 and has been emeritus director since 1940. She 
was director of the food conservation program in New 
York from 1917 to 1919, is a former member of the 
board of the National Council of Parent Education, 


and is a fellow of the AAAS. 


ALF a century ago, home economics as a 
recognized field of higher education began 
its existence as a pioneer movement. It 

had its origin in a growing awareness that the in- 
tegrity of family life was under serious threat, as 
society became more and more highly industrialized. 
The goals of the movement as voiced by its leaders 
focused attention directly on this problem. In brief, 
the major objectives were: first, through formal edu- 
cation to arrest the disintegration believed to be oc- 
curring in the home; and second, through curricula 
in higher education to prepare teachers and leaders 
to undertake the enterprise. It was proposed that 
the training and disciplines once a part of family 
life which gave individuals control of environment 
but which had often been lost to them in a changing 
world be supplemented through the school and that 
in a child’s education a program be included which 
would give him power over food, clothing, shelter. 

Curricula in colleges and universities where leaders 
and teachers in this field were to be equipped to do 
the job were to be equal in scientific background to 
any in parallel fields. As discussion ranged around 
the idea and the plan developed, one outcome was 
the determination to explore the possibilities of new 
areas of opportunity which might be opened up for 
“careers” for women. 

The years between the time when goals were words 
and now when home economics has reached a de- 
sirable place in the sun have been full of experience. 
They have given meaning and content to the words. 
In spite of the fact that home economics as a field 
of education was the outcome of a felt social need, 
it met the usual fate of ventures departing from a 
conventional pattern. It represented an_ insti- 


FLORA ROSE 


tution, the home, which society had begun to devalue 
and disesteem through its loss of economic impor- 
tance. It dealt with the familiar, the intimate, the 
unpretending, and often the very plain things and 
experiences associated with daily living, a study of 
which in the minds of many educators had doubtful 
“cultural” value. It concerned itself largely with 
women and children, whose economic status had been 
lost in an age where the dollar sign was the meas- 
ure of values. 

And now, at the close of the first half century of 
its development, where does it stand: first, in rela- 
tion to its original major goal of help for the home; 
second, in preparing leaders and teachers; third, in 
opening up careers for women; and fourth, in the way 
it envisions its future? 

Any attempt, in the nutshell space allotted, to de- 
scribe the situation necessitates a brief look at the 
existing world. On August 5, 1945, the industrial 
age reached its supreme achievement, atomic fission, 
in the demonstration of the atomic bomb at Hiro- 
shima. In one moment of time, the curtain of the 
world parted, revealing potentialities almost beyond 
human conception for taking the world apart. The 
atomic age had arrived, and mankind was at a 
crossroad. 

This is the crossroad at which home economics 
stands today, and it is from this point that its past 
achievements must be measured and its future 
planned. 

Today, in every state in the union, home eco- 
nomics has an established curriculum in one or more 
institutions of higher education. In an age of 
science, it has won respect and prestige for itself in 
stiff competition with other parallel educational 
fields. It has made worthy contributions to know]l- 
edge of food, shelter, and clothing and to the appli- 
cation and spread of that knowledge. It has clothed 
in dignity, through scientific procedures, many of the 
simple tasks of the household. It has trained thou- 
sands of leaders and teachers for work in the field. 
It has begun to arouse the public to some awareness 
of the values of a scientific approach to the job of 
homemaking and the need for more general training 
for that job. It has made it possible for many 
women to choose from numerous opportunities a way 
to earn a living. Truly a magnificent attainment! 
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But now some account should be taken of plateaus 
where equal growth has not been recorded. In a 
society where the money reward for work done gives 
a respect to the worker not accorded “‘to the home- 
makers whose job is done for free,”’ we who have 
been charged with the development of home eco- 
nomics need to scrutinize our procedures. In plan- 
ning curricula, have we not devoted more attention 
and effort to preparing young women to earn a living 
than to integrating the educational experiences being 
given them into an understanding of the meaning of 
homemaking? In brief, have we not done more for 
the home economist than for the home. 
we may have merely followed the conventional pat- 
tern of the age. 

Those sciences most important to the achievement 


In so doing, 


of the original goals home economics set for itself, 
namely the social sciences, have been slow in their 
development. The disintegrating influences affect- 
ing the home have increased in spite of the contri- 
butions home economics has made to greater under- 
standing of its scientific and technical problems. 
Juvenile delinquency, neurotic behavior of all kinds, 
divorces and broken homes, crimes have all been on 
the increase. All of these trends indicate something 
seriously wrong with the home. 

Though the fault cannot be laid at the door of 
home economics, we must now reckon with it in 
planning a future course of action. The behavior 
indicated is a symptom of the times. 

We live today in a world in which the physical and, 
to a lesser extent, the biological sciences have been 
developed at great cost, almost to a point where man 
can foresee complete control of his environment. 
But those sciences which deal with man’s knowledge, 
understanding, and control of himself, by compari- 
son, are back in the days of the horse and buggy. 
Man, to himself unknown, has learned to split the 
atom. In the use to which he may put his dan- 
gerous knowledge, he is like an ignorant child into 
whose hands have been placed a lighted match and 
a bundle of oil-soaked rags. 

The home which produces the human being, the 
community which receives him, the school which edu- 
cates him, all contribute to his understanding of his 
physical environment and all fail to develop suffi- 
ciently the self-understanding essential to mature 
behavior. 

Now is the time when, if the civilization man has 
built for himself is to survive, he must retrace his 
steps and bend every effort to become known to and 
Painstakingly, laboriously, ex- 


in control of himself. 
pensively, he must find out what makes him tick. 
If he is to save the world he treasures, he must face 
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spending at least as much of his worshiped wealth in 
learning to conquer himself as he has spent on atomic 
fission. We home economists must help him see this 
need. 

In this program, home economics may play a part 
of profound importance. For that institution, the 
home, which in the industrial age has been so sadly 
underestimated, must become more and more a work- 
ing center for the study and direction of human 
understanding and behavior. Education for home- 
making must be given consideration in all schools 
and colleges and included in programs for boys as 
well as girls. A home revalued in terms of the basic 
need of the atomic age, man’s conquest of himself, 
will take on the social values which underlie its im- 
portance to the process of producing mature human 
If, as Mary Beard, the historian, says, ““We 


see standing clearly against the sky—woman 


beings. 


assuming chief responsibility for the continuance and 
care of life,’ then, in the new era ahead for home 
economics, there are tasks which should be more chal- 
lenging than anything that field has so far produced. 
Opportunities will develop for original research into 
situations closest to the interests of women. The 
home economics trained homemaker will be encour- 
aged to contribute her experiences to broad social 
studies of ways in which the findings of the labo- 
ratory or clinic function in application to the prob- 
lems of daily living. One of the greatest weaknesses 
in the field of home economics education has been 
neglect of this opportunity for planned use and train- 
ing in service of home-economics-trained home 
makers. The time has now come when many of 
these women might well be returned to this edu- 
cational field as its leaders. 

Ilome economics curricula and programs of home 
economics research inevitably will include far more 
of the social sciences and their application than now. 
In the future, ways of behaving toward food, shelter, 
and clothing will assume equal importance with sci- 
entific knowledge of them. 

Of course, this program is already under way, and 
more credit to it! For it is largely due to home eco- 
nomics education today that child guidance, child 
development, family life courses, and nursery schools 
have reached a place where they give precedent for 
the pre wedures to come. 

Home economics must take an aggressive part in 
demanding of education a program which will reach 
into all homes and affect all parents. Today’s su- 
preme task is to produce a new kind of parent and 
a new kind of teacher, if the end result is to be a 
citizen to be safely entrusted with the problems faced 


in a new kind of age-—the atomic age. 




















Report from the Orient 


Miss Milam, dean of the School of Tlome Economics al 
Ore gon State Colle qe, 


development of home economics in the Orient. 


has long been interested in the 
Her 
earlier studies of homes and home life in Oriental coun- 
tries have CX Presse d this interest; here, she adds to these 


studies a brief report of her work last year. 


OME econontics in the Orient is in a pioneer- 
ing stage; but great interest is being shown 
by universities and by mission, government, 

and private schools in the development of a home 
economics program. 

This was an impression gained during a visit to 
five Oriental countries from April 10 to September 
26, 1948. As travel was by air, almost the entire 
five and one-half months were spent in the countries 
visited. ‘Two days were spent in Japan at an edu- 
cational conference, sixteen days in Korea, two and 
one-half months in China, six days in Siam, and two 
and one-half months in the Philippines. 

In Korea and China, I served as a home economics 
and various government 


consultant to colleges 


agencies. In Siam, my conferences for the purpose 
of interpreting home economics education were with 
the minister of education and the rector of the one 
government university. ‘Two months in the Philip- 
pines were spent in conducting with Dean Donald 
Cottrell of the College of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, an educational survey for the Foreign Mis- 
North America. 


were spent with government agencies and private 


sions Conference of Two weeks 


schools in Manila. 


Education in the Philippines 

In the Philippines, the educational survey of Prot- 
estant schools ranged from universities to those of 
secondary and elementary levels. The two weeks 
which I had in Manila preceding Dean Cottrell’s 
arrival were spent largely in becoming acquainted 
with the central government setup in home eco- 
nomics extension and research, the home economics 
division of the University of the Philippines, and the 
home economics department in some of the numerous 
private universities, including the well-known Philip- 


I also had 


with the supervisor of secondary and elementary edu- 


pine Women’s University. conferences 


cation in home economics. 


AVA B. MILAM 


After Dean Cottrell’s arrival in the Philippines, we 
including the 
For this 


called on many government officials, 
president and the minister of education. 
survey, we were both concerned with all aspects ol 
education and traveled throughout the Islands, visit 
ing about one-third of the schools, conferring with 


the staffs, and serving as consultants to them. We 
also visited many government and private schools. 


From our observations, we prepared a report and 
recommendations. Administrators came to Manila 


to meet with us in a round-up conference and to 


give us their reactions. For two days, we met with 
them in committees and assemblies and discussed 
these recommendations. Following these meetings, 
Dean Cottrell and I wrote our report, which was 
presented to the representatives of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America and to Filipino 
representatives who attended the Columbus (Ohio) 
meeting on October 4 and 5, 1948. Plans are under 
way to publish this report. 

A few days before we left the Philippines, the joint 
Kducational Congressional Committee of the Philip- 
pines requested Dean Cottrell and me to talk to them 
one afternoon and to indicate what we felt was wrong 
We 


found that we were able to be very frank with this 


with their schools and not what was right. 
group and discussed straightforwardly the changes 
we believed should be made in the educational pro- 
gram in the Islands, including the danger that grows 
out of large restrictions imposed by the government 
on the schools throughout that country. In this 
meeting, the government program in home economics 
and the needed changes were fully discussed, as well 
as the general educational program for the Philip- 


pines. 


Need for Development of Program 


Though much interest in the home economics 
program is evident, government restrictions and edu- 
cational setups that permit few electives have handi- 
capped the development of home economics in gen- 
eral education. The importance of developing home 
economics courses to serve the needs of all students 
was stressed. Advancement is hindered greatly by 
the lack of adequately trained home economics staffs 
and by limited facilities—buildings, equipment, texts 
the 


books, and supplies. 


suited to needs of these countries. reference 
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Too often in the Orient, training for jobs is placed 
first, an emphasis which tends largely to blot out the 
main objective of home economics—to improve 
homes. Home economics is often too Westernized. 
Many of the trained foreign women are unable to 
adapt the work to the needs of people of their land 
and make the work truly their own. As a result, the 
public too often regards home economics as foreign 
and not very useful. 

In the Philippines, for example, home economics 
in elementary and secondary schools is in the divi- 
sion of vocational education; its purpose is to train 
women students for paying jobs. In Philippine col- 
leges and universities, home economics is found in 
the schools of education. The training of teachers 
is considered the primary objective; training for the 
home is secondary. Training for dietetics and other 
professional fields does not exist. In the Philippine 
central government, home economics has been shifted 
from one bureau to another until now it has been 
merged with the division of plant utilization in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Home economics re- 
search and extension teaching are limited to foods 
and fibers. 

A movement is under way to change the emphasis 
in elementary and secondary schools to worthy home 
membership and to recognize the importance of such 
training in the general education of boys as well as 
girls. Another movement would place home eco- 
nomics in universities, where the emphasis can be on 
training for the home and all the needed professions, 
including teaching. There is a third movement to 
create a division of home economics in the central 
government. The following quotation from the 
Philippine—United States Agricultural Mission, in 
its report of June 1947, may prove helpful in achiev- 
ing this objective: 


The Mission feels that home economics work is much 
more important than its present position in the government 
indicates. It is recommended that there be created a divi- 
sion of home economics and that it be placed in a govern 
ment agency where it will receive sympathetic considera- 


tion and support. 


In its final summary the Mission’s report recom- 
mended 
that the importance of the home as the basic institution in 


the Philippine society be recognized by creating a division 


of home economics. 


What can we do to help in furthering the develop- 
ment of home economics in the Orient? 

1. We should train more carefully selected Oriental 
women who are graduate students and who have 
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demonstrated their ability in some professional work 
since graduation. This training should not be iden- 
tical with the training we would give them were they 
to remain in this country. There should be a greater 
recognition of the need for more versatile home econ- 
omists. The need for specialists who have an ap- 
preciation and understanding of other fields should 
be recognized. There is also need for more ‘‘gen- 
eralists’”’ who can serve as good administrators. I 
hope that while students are in this country we may 
guard against confusing them by overemphasizing 
the training for professions. I believe, whether in 
this country or in other countries, the future of home 
economics will be in relation to its usefulness and to 
its contribution to better home living. 

2. American administrators and specialists with 
sabbatical years who have good health and are adapt- 
able and interested in furthering this cause could ac- 
complish much by spending a sabbatical year in some 
of these colleges and universities, assisting the na- 
tionals in the development of home economics. On 
their return, they would aid their divisions of home 
economics in better training of foreign students for 
service in these students’ homelands. A roster of 
available and interested home economists on sab- 
batical leave should prove helpful to those countries 
which desire the help of an experienced administrator 
or specialist from America. Some of these women 
could go out under the Fulbright fund. 

3. The home economics clubs could do much in 
building up the libraries by collecting for foreign 
schools and colleges textbooks, ref+rence books, and 
magazines that are not obsolete but up to date. 
These foreign departments need more reference books 
and textbooks. Some of the foreign women edu- 
cated in this country should be encouraged to write 
texts when they return to their native lands. The 
steady use of American home economics books tends 
to interfere with the development of an indigenous 
home economics. Until there are better books, how- 
ever, American texts and reference books must be 
used. Money also is needed for equipment and 
better laboratories. 

4. All home economics organizations should focus - 
more attention on the contribution they can make 
to home economics in foreign countries. Interna- 
tional committees are needed in all of these organi- 
zations. Our objectives and functions are different ; 
we should co-ordinate our activities; but there is no 
need for developing a great deal of red tape. Or- 
ganizations should facilitate the contributions of in- 
dividuals, colleges, universities, and agencies and 
should not hamper them in any way by trying to 


exercise controls. 

















Scholarships Foster International Friendliness 


Miss Steele, managing editor of the JoURNAL, serves 
as secretary of AHEA’s international committee, a 
subcommittee of the 
ternational fellowship and scholarship awards. 


which makes Association’s in- 


OUNG women from six countries have been 
enabled to come to the United States to study 
home economics during the academic year 
1948-49 
program of the American Home Economics Associa- 


because of the international scholarship 


tion. 
tions to the Association and co-operation from col- 


This program is made possible by contribu- 


leges and universities in various parts of the United 
States that have schools or divisions of home eco- 
nomics well qualified to meet the especial needs of 
those who receive the AHEA awards. 

Mrs. Francine Van de Putte Gilles of Louvain, 
Belgium, the AHEA’s first Helen W. Atwater inter- 
national fellow, is getting all the child development 
training she possibly can in her year at the New 
York State College of 


She is a 


Economics, Cornell 
University. the Institut 
Normal Supérieur d’ Economie Ménagére et Agricole 
de V’Etat at Laken, Belgium. Married last March, 
she came to the United States this fall with her 


Home 
graduate of 


biologist husband, who is studying at various uni- 
versities here on a Belgian American Educational 
Foundation fellowship. 

Although she is now only 24 years old, Mrs. Gilles 
already has had unusual experience. During the 
war, she managed, unaided, a home in Trooz for sixty 
boys from 9 to 14 years of age—children of prisoners 
and proved herself a “‘superior woman”’ in 
When the fighting came too 
close and the children were evacuated to Brussels, 
Mrs. Gilles organized a halting place for children 
being evacuated from other similar homes and at 


of war 
many emergencies. 


the same time had to serve as hostess to a unit of 
American engineers billeted in the home. When 
bombs fell nearby, neighbors in Trooz gave up the 
idea of fleeing when they saw that Mrs. Gilles and 
her two helpers did not leave the home. 

Mrs. Gilles is described at Cornell as “heart and 
soul” in a project to assist Belgian mothers and 
homemakers. For an annual fee, Belgian families 
may now obtain, during periods of illness or child- 
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Mrs. Francine Van de Putte Gilles of Louvain, Bel 
gium, is studying at the New York State College of 


the 


was 


As 


fellow . she 


Home Economics, Cornell University. 
AHEA’s Helen W. Atwater 
awarded a special grant made possible by a memorial 
fund raised largely in 1948 by friends of Helen At- 
water, editor of the JouRNAL or Home Economics 
from 1923 to 1941 and for many years secretary of the 


first 


Association’s international committee. 


birth, the services of social workers and nurses from 


& co-operative center operated by the national 
federation ‘‘La Croix Jaune et Blanche” and ‘“L’ 
Action familiale.”” To supplement this service, 


Mrs. Gilles and her colleagues have been organizing 
a school to train homemakers’ helpers who will be 
prepared to take charge in a home until the home- 
maker regains her strength. 

The school that will give this training opened in 
Brussels this fall with 75 students, and when Mrs. 
Gilles returns to Belgium in August she will take 
charge of its demonstration farm and children’s 
home. There each student will spend part of her 
three-year course learning the things a farm home- 
maker should know and helping to care for 16 or- 
phans under seven years of age—government wards 
available for adoption. 
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Else Margrete Holfelt of Copenhagen, Denmark, is 
the AHEA’s first Danish student and also the first 
AHEA student to study at The Pennsylvania State 








Photographic Services, Central Extension 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Else Margrete Holfelt of Copenhagen, Denmark—known as 
“‘Grete’’ to her friends at The Pennsylvania State College 
enjoys perfecting her skill in giving demonstrations. 


College. She received her diploma as a teacher of 
domestic science in June 1947 from the Suhr 
Domestic Science College in Copenhagen, which, like 
the other two colleges in Denmark offering home eco- 
nomics training, has only a two-year course. Last 
year she was employed by a manufacturing firm in 
Copenhagen which has a housewives’ service that in- 
cludes demonstrations in food preservation and bak- 
ing. At Penn State, she is studying dietetics, ad- 
vanced foods, home management, arts and crafts, 
and child development as well as demonstrations. 
She is not a candidate for a degree but is interested 
in courses and experiences that will most help her 
work at home and her country. Upon her return to 
Denmark, she says: 


lL hope to go into promotional and educational demon- 
strations. .. . Denmark has not yet fully recovered from the 
war ...so perhaps there will be little opportunity in this 
field in the first years after I return. I will probably be 
come a dietitian in a hospital and my courses here will then 
be of a great help to me. 

I think I can best repay the courtesy I have received in 
this country by bringing back to Denmark as many good 
ideas as possible. By doing that I think I will help my 


country too. 
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Jean Daphne White of London, England, is study- 
ing at Teachers College, Columbia University. In 
1945 she received a BSc degree from King’s College 
of Household and Social Science (University of Lon- 
don) and in 1948 a teacher’s diploma from the same 
university. Between 1945 and 1948, she was an as- 
sistant lecturer and demonstrator in the household 
arts department of her Alma Mater. This year she 
is majoring in foods at Teachers College and hopes 
to get her MS degree. Upon her return to England 
next summer, she expects to become a lecturer at 
King’s College of Household and Social Science. 

Shou Chuang K’ang of Peiping, China, was unable 
to come to the United States in time to begin study 
at Kansas State College in the fall; but she hopes to 
arrive for the beginning of the second semester. <A 
graduate of Yenching University, she has been head 
of the University’s Kindergarten and Village Kinder- 
garten. ‘My greatest interest is in child welfare,” 
she says, “and I plan to devote my whole life to this 
important work. China needs improvements in 
child education, which is a very important part 
in building a real democratic country.”’ 

Susan Verity Holmes of Featherstone, New Zea- 
land, who is studying in the School of Nutrition at 
Cornell University, is securing training to fit her for 
work in public health aspects of nutrition. She re- 
ceived a diploma in home science at Otago University 
in 1941 and the New Zealand Department of Health 





Chidnoff Studio 


Jean Daphne White of London, England, hopes 
to get her master’s degree at Teachers College, 


Columbia University, this year 
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Certificate in Dietetics at Wellington General Hos- 
pital in 1944. In New Zealand, she had experience 
as supervisor in charge of food services at the Mas- 
terton General Hospital. After going to England in 
January 1946, she became assistant food supervisor 
at the Leeds General Infirmary and later dietitian in 
the scientific adviser’s division of the Ministry 
of Food. 

Maria Constantinides of Athens, Greece, is in her 
second year at the University of Nebraska on an 
AHEA international scholarship. A graduate of the 
Harocopios School in Callithea, Athens, she was a 
dietitian in an Athens hospital before coming to the 
United States in the fall of 1947. Last summer she 
worked as a dietitian in a New York hospital. She 
now thinks that she will teach home economics upon 
her return to Greece and says that she “will try to 
write articles in papers and magazines, to talk to other 
than home economics students, and to talk through 
She would like to ‘‘train home economies 
., to train 


the radio.”’ 
graduates for teaching in the rural areas. . 
dietitians in hospital work, and to organize home 
economics clubs. ... I will start as a teacher,” she 
says, “and according to the opportunities and cir- 
cumstances, I will try to do more.” 

These young women who are in the United 
States this year for graduate or advanced under- 
graduate study of home economics are having an op- 
portunity to learn much about us and our way of 





Shou Chuang K’ang of Peiping, China, the 
AHEA’s Omicron Nu international scholar- 
ship student for 1948-49, hopes to begin her 
study at Kansas State College in February, 
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life. At the same time, they are enabling our Amer- 
ican students and others here to acquire a better 
understanding of the nations they represent. 


a 





Susan Verity Holmes of Featherstone, New Zealand, has 
been studying nutrition during her first semester in the 


School of Nutrition at Cornell University. During the 


second semester she expects to devote herself to study of 
the social, economic, and educational aspects of applied 


nutrition. 


The AHEA’s Scholarship Program 


Since 1930, when the AHEA’s international schol- 
arship program was started, 56 awards have been 
made by the Association to 49 young women from 
24 countries. Twenty-three institutions of higher 
education in the United States have co-operated in 
these awards. 

The amount in the AHEA’s International Schol- 
arship Fund in January determines the number of 
awards for the following academic year that the Asso- 
ciation can make to qualified applicants who have 
agreed, upon completion of their study in the United 
States, to return to their own country to work in 
some phase of home economics. The list of appli- 
cants is always much longer than the number of 
scholarships available. The Institute of Interna- 
tional Education co-operates with the AHEA in 
handling applications for both the Helen W. Atwater 
fellowship and the international scholarships and in 
making various administrative arrangements. The 
Institute’s application forms are used by applicants 
for both awards. January | is the closing date each 
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year for receipt of application papers at AHEA head- 
quarters, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 

Value of the awards. Beginning with 1949-50, the 
total value of the one Helen W. Atwater fellowship 
will be $1500—$700 supplied from the AHEA’s Helen 
W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund; $400 
from the AHEA’s International Scholarship Fund; 
and $400, or its equivalent in remitted tuition and 
fees, supplied by the co-operating college or univer- 
sity. The fellowship will cover most of a student’s 
expenses during the nine-month academic year. It 
does not provide for travel to and from the port of 
entry or between that city and the location of the 
college or university in the United States, for va- 
cation expenses, or for personal needs. 

The total value of each international scholarship is 
$800—$400 provided from the AHEA’s Internationa! 
Scholarship Fund and $400, or its equivalent in re- 
mitted tuition and fees, supplied by the college or 
university at which the student studies. This schol- 
arship does not cover the entire cost of living at many 
colleges during the academic year. While in the 
United States, a student will probably need at least 
$1,000 in addition to the scholarship. 

Source of the AHEA’s fund. The AHEA’s share 
of $400 in each award comes from a fund built up by 
annual contributions from student home economics 
clubs in colleges and universities throughout the 
country, home economists and their friends, and the 
honorary home economics societies Omicron Nu and 
Phi Upsilon Omicron. 

Requirements for applicants. The following re- 
quirements must be met by all applicants for AHEA 
international awards: (1) an age of not less than 22 
or more than 45 years; (2) graduation from a col- 
lege, university, or professional school of recognized 
standing in the applicant’s own country, with the 
completion of basic courses needed for the technical 
studies in the branch of home economics she wishes 
to pursue; (3) mental and emotional maturity; (4) 
good moral character, intellectual ability, and suit- 
able personal qualities; (5) good health; (6) sufficient 
ability to read, write, and speak English to make 
study in the United States profitable; (7) genuine 
interest and plans for a professional career in some 
branch of home economics in the applicant’s own 
country. 

Applicants for the Helen W. Atwater fellowship 
must meet the above requirements and, in addition, 
must have had at least two years of successful pro- 


fessional experience in home economics or a closely 
related field. 

Placement procedure. The number of colleges and 
universities that would like to have an AHEA in- 
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ternational fellowship or scholarship student on their 
campus always exceeds the number of young women 
available. And, even though an institution may be 





Maria Constantinides of Athens, Greece, is studying 
at the University of Nebraska for asecond year on one 
of the AHEA’s international scholarships 


well qualified to meet the especial needs of a student 
who receives an AHEA award and is willing to supply 
$400 toward her expenses, the student’s own prefer- 
ence as to institution and geographical area is given 
consideration by the AHEA’s placement committee. 
The placement committee does try, though, to dis- 
tribute the international students each year through- 
out the United States. 

How a college applies for a student. Colleges and 
universities that are prepared to supply at least $400, 
or its equivalent in remitted tuition and fees, toward 
an international student’s expenses should notify 
Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N. Y., preferably before January 1. As 
chairman of the AHEA’s committee on placement 
arrangements, Mrs. Bond needs to have this infor- 
mation by the time the international awards are 
made for the next academic year. 

The program strengthens understanding. Though 
this co-operative international project of the AHEA’s 
is still a small one, it is the Association’s conviction 
that, as Helen Atwater once phrased it, the program 
“helps strengthen the international friendliness and 
understanding which we all wish to see take the place 
of misunderstanding and conflict.”’ 

















Mental Health Congress Looks at the Family 


Dr. Ross is the director of the Prince Georges County 


Mental Health Clinic for the Public Health Service of 


the Federal Security Agency. As an observer with the 
U'S delegation of the Inte rnational Congress on Mental 
Health in London, August 11 to 21, 1948, she discusses 


mental health as related to the family. 


HE International Congress on Mental Health 
which met in London from August I1 to 21, 
1948 was composed of three parts: the Inter- 
national Conference on Child Psychiatry, the Inter- 
national Conference on Medical Psychotherapy, and 
the International Conference Mental Health 
Each conference had a central theme which was de- 
veloped during each day’s meetings. That 
Conference on Child Psychiatry was ‘Personality 


on 


Development in Its Individual and Social Aspects, 
with Special Reference to Aggression”; that of Medi- 
cal Psychotherapy was “Guilt”; and that of Mental 
Health was ‘Mental Health and World Citizenship.” 
World citizenship was used in this last conference in 


the sense of facing maturely the responsibility for 


world conditions and in no sense dealt with any 
political aspects of world government. 

The International Conference on Mental Heaith 
was the end result of world-wide planning and ac- 
tivity extending over the previous year. Although 
the Congress was attended by more than 2,000 dele- 
gates from over 55 countries, these were only repre- 
sentatives of the many discussion groups or commis- 
sions which had been meeting throughout the vear 
to discuss the facets of mental health which they 
considered of great importance. Each of these pre- 
paratory commissions sent a report of their conclu- 
sions to an International Preparatory Commission, 
which met in London for two weeks before the Con- 
This International Preparatory 
Commission, like each of the smaller groups through- 


gress convened. 
out the world, had representatives of many dis- 
ciplines interested in mental health but, unlike the 
others, had 10 different countries represented by 
its members. This group studied the reports and 
then made to the Congress an over-all report, which 
was the gathering together of the contributions of 
all the people who had been spending time on the 


subject during the year. Thus the Congress was 


of the 


MABEL ROSS, MD 


unique in that, in addition to the papers by recog- 
nized leaders in mental health and discussion by 
members of the audience, the interested groups in 
all the world had an opportunity to speak through 
the report of the International Preparatory Com- 


mission. 


Importance of Family 

In both the Conference on Child Psychiatry and 
that on Mental Health, the importance of the family 
in the social development and mental health of the 
individual the Conference 
Child Psychiatry, “Aggression in Relation to Family 
In this topic, 


was stressed. In on 


Life’? was the topic for one session. 


aggression was used to include all active, self- 
assertive tendencies which in excess can become 


Dr. Torsten Ramer of 


“aggression should not be re- 


hostile and destructive. 
Sweden stated that 
garded merely as a regrettable circumstance but also 
and mainly as a biological asset that is necessary for 
the development of the individual and of the com- 
munity.” 

In the group, the 


among the members are experienced by the develop- 


family aggressive tensions 
ing individual in an atmosphere of affection. In 
this setting, the child learns both expression and 
inhibition of his own feelings of aggressiveness. 
He can experiment in the allowable length to which 
he can go in asserting himself, and similarly he 
can safely experience the unwiseness of complete 
Within the family, 


the tendency to possessiveness can be modified to 


repression of self-assertiveness. 


group feeling and protection of weaker members: 
the practice of assertiveness toward the parents 
can be the first step in learning to oppose repressive 
authority. Similarly, it can be seen that unwise 
handling can contribute to the appearance of un- 
The fact, 
however, that unfavorable results of extreme family 


reasoning resistance to all authority. 


tensions are often seen should not blind us to the 
value of this experience in the development of the 
average child. In the turning of aggressive tend- 
encies inward can be the beginning of willingness to 
sacrifice self for others and the laying of the founda- 
tion of high cultural values and of mature, co-opera- 
tive family living. 

All of these facts point up the advisability of bal- 





anced discipline and freedom for the young child in 
his family. Too much freedom “means that the 
child has nobody against whom to pit his forces. 
This means the child receives too little support 
during his growing up.”’ Too much freedom leads 
to dread and anxiety beyond the ability of the 
developing individual to handle. Dr. Ramer 
pointed out that overcrowded living conditions 
and overcrowded schools increase family and group 
tensions, as there is no room for expression of 
natural self-assertiveness. This situation as _ it 
relates to planning programs for housing, schools, 
and towns is therefore something for the community 
to consider and not entirely a matter of family 
adjustment and thought. 

In connection with this same question, Dr. D. R. 
MacCalman of Scotland stated that the family 
unit is one of the fundamental needs of the child. 
The child’s early training in social attitudes and re- 
sponsibilities is carried on in the family environment. 
Eventually he incorporates the taught family 
standards into his own standards of behavior—as 
if his parents’ voices gradually became the voice of 
his own conscience. The discipline given in the 
home thus allows him to test his own strong feelings 
with complete safety. This need to express aggres- 
sive tendencies in order to learn limitations was 
described by speakers from several countries and 
differing cultural backgrounds. Apparently it is 
everywhere recognized as a basic factor in personality 
development. 

It is well to comment here that Dr. Margaret 
Mead of the United States, in discussing ‘‘Collec- 
tive Guilt,” stressed the fact that only by the study 
and understanding of other cultures can true progress 
in mental health for the world be made. In view 
of the difference in attitudes in various cultures, 
direct transfer of standards from one culture to 
another can lead to disaster. Family standards 
vary, but in every culture it is in the family unit 
that the individual learns of the group mores of 
his culture. In promoting world health, which 
includes mental health, this difference must be stud- 
ied before satisfactory results can be expected. 


Part of Family in Determining Personality 


In the Conference on Mental Health, the theme of 
“Mental Health and World Citizenship’ was 
broken down into daily topics for discussion 
“Problems of World Citizenship and Good Group 
Relations,” “The Individual and Society,” ‘‘Family 
Problems and Psychological Disturbance,”’ ‘*Mental 
Health in Industry and Industrial Relations,” and 
“Planning for Mental Health; Organization, Train- 
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The last day was devoted to 
The family 


ing, Propaganda.” 
“Conclusions and Recommendations.”’ 
continued to be a major interest. It was repeatedly 
stressed that herein lay the determinants of the 
personality development, although modification 
could occur at any age. One speaker from France, 
Dr. G. Gadoffre, considered that the authoritarian 
father in the German family so affected his children 
that the Prussian militarism and national socialism 
could easily use for their own purposes the emotions 
and forces created by the family situation. An 
Austrian speaker stated that a great problem of the 
youth of Europe today was due to the breakdown of 
family groups by the war, plus the feeling that their 
family standards were no longer valid—‘‘The young 
people of Europe do not believe.” A speaker from 
Palestine described the plan whereby both family 
ties and acceptance of community responsibility 
are enhanced by the program of the youth groups 
which consider both important for a well-balanced 
individual. 

In conclusion, Dr. Osear L. Forel of Switzerland 
stressed certain facts which had come out of the 
meetings. Some of these facts were: the need to 
emphasize the importance of the family; the educa- 
tion of parents as to the need for wise discipline and 
training of children with the attendant desirable 
frustration in moderation; the recognition by groups 
and individuals of the responsibility of parenthood ; 
the recognition of the differences of family mores; 
the needs of displaced and homeless children; the 
importance of training for those who will have the 
care and training of children. Dr. 
Frank of the United States pointed out the impor- 


Law rence 


tance of considering the effect of the milieu on the 
parents and how this in turn affects the parent- 


child relationships. 


Place of Family in Mental Health Goals 


To summarize the report of the International 
Preparatory Commission is impossible, even if only 
the subject of the family is considered. Throughout 
the world, small groups had stressed the importance 
of considering the family in any mental health goal. 
This consideration applies not only to the adults of 
tomorrow but to the children and parents of today. 
Only by beginning now can any headway be ex- 
Included in the report of their conclusions 
were certain valuable statements. ‘‘Possibly the 
most important contribution to human welfare which 


pected. 


has come from studies by social scientists and psy- 
chiatrists has been the demonstration of how much 
human beings are the product of their upbringing. 
This view does not deny the importance of biological 
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factors in human development, nor the inborn 
basis for some of the differences in individual capaci- 
ties and temperament.” Again—“The family, 
though its precise structure and function may vary 
in different countries, is the unit of society in which 
the social molding of the individual starts and his 
emotional conflicts arise. Parents, sisters and 
brothers, and other relatives as well, constitute the 
original social setting in which the child develops.” 
The report pointed out that the accepted attitudes 
appropriate to various phases of infant behavior 
vary in different cultures and that this was a “sig- 
nificant instance of the way in which the cultural 
attitudes about parent-child relationships are effec- 
tive in molding the average person to an approxima- 
tion of what is regarded as normal for that country 
or community. It also illustrates the absurdity of 
assuming that one society’s standard methods of 
child-rearing are better than another’s without 
regard to the sort of person called for hy that par- 
ticular sé wiety.”” 

The recognition of the family as the unit in which 
the individual learns to live in the world is not 
entirely new, but it is an advance to have concur- 
rence on this point by people of many professions, 
from many countries, and with varied cultural 
backgrounds. If from this conference stems new 
respect and valuation of the family, much will be 
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accomplished. When any job is respected, the 
persons involved take pride in being identified with 
that job and so set higher standards for themselves. 
If the community gives the family unit its due 
respect, the parents will take increased pride in their 
role and the children will automatically benefit. 
But the community must also recognize that mat- 
ters of housing, schools, and jobs affect the efficiency 
of the family so that there is a widening pressure 
area of responsibility for the mental health of the 
individual child. For those homeless and displaced 
children, everyone is responsible for seeing that the 
family experience is approximated as nearly as 
possible. 

This article stresses only one aspect of a Congress 
which covered many aspects of mental health. 
No earth-shaking discoveries were reported and no 
words spoken which will ring down the centuries, 
but this Congress proved that in the social sciences, 
as well as in other sciences, people of various nations, 
languages, and backgrounds can get together and 
find that they have a universality of experience and 
that they are all working toward the same goal 
that of health for the people of the world—health 
which in the words of the constitution of the World 
Health Organization “is a state of complete physical, 
mental, and social well-being and not merely the 


absence of disease or infirmity.” 





Of the First AHEA Organization 


This quotation from the first JourNAL includes excerpts from an address by 


Dr. A. C. True, director of the Office of Experiment Stations, U. 8. Department of 


Agriculture, at the first meeting of the American Home Economies Association: 


It seems to me that there are three great lines of endeavor in which such an organization 
as this may properly engage: First, you may do much to promote t he increase of knowledge 
of the subjects with which you deal; second, you may do a great deal to help and improve 
the system of edueation along these lines; and in the third place, you may do a great work 
towards secur ing the more satisfactory diffusion of information on these subjects among the 
masses of our people. 

In this movement, as in all similar movements, the fundamental requirement 1s exact and 
satisfactory knowledge of the subjects involved in the movement Research, then, should 
by proset uted ina vigorous and comprehensive manner, in order that we mav know the 
truth, and that that may be the basis of all our endeavors 

The system of education in home economics is only in its formative stage ‘The lines and 
methods of work have only been roughly blocked out as vet There needs to be much 
study and much effort to perfect this system, to give it high pedagogical value, to put itin 
a position to find its proper place in our general educational system 

Finally, we are coming in all lines of educational effort to see that it is not enough that we 
should have a satisfactory system of education for the people who go to school, but that 
we must reach out beyond the schools and by various methods, which are sometimes em 
braced under the general head of university extension work, reach the masses of people so 
that they may have some intelligent conception of what is involved in such matters as these 
you are interested in, and shall have brought to them some definite and satisfactory in 
formation which may help them in their daily lives. This in itself is a great enterprise, and 


it is one, which in this country, we have only begun in a very fragmentary and feeble way 





Should We Teach Them to Plan Dream Houses? 


GRACE B. GERARD 


Miss Gerard has taught housing and related subjects 
at Ohio and Louisiana State Universities, has been a 
county extension worker in Illinois, and a home fur- 
nishing extension specialist in Massachusetts. She 
is now teaching home management and finishing her 
doctorate at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


OOD and clothing selection have been in the 
home economics curriculum for some time. 
Why not put house selection there? 

Everv family in America, renter and home owner 
alike, could improve its housing if every family 
knew the principles involved in choosing a house. 
All too often, the more enticing subject of house 
planning usurps the attention and effort which a 
critical and realistic study would show belongs to 
house selection. Consider the fact that only about 
half of our families hold deeds to houses and that 
half of these houses are mortgaged. Therefore, 
education covering house planning alone would, 
from the outset, leave half of our families without 
the housing knowledge suited to their needs. Next, 
check through those listed as home owners. How 
many of them are in new houses which they them- 
selves planned and had custom-built? Investigation 
shows that most of them are merely the present 
owners of houses that are old, used, or secondhand. 
These householders need to know how to remodel 
what they have, not how to plan a new dream 
house. 

In urban areas, many of the houses bought are 
new, ready-built houses constructed by large-scale 
or operative builders. In some cases, the buyer has 
a chance to decide on a few details, such as the 
decoration of the rooms; but in many cases, even 
those decisions have been made before the house was 
purchased. What the family buying a home needs 
to know is how to judge or select a house. 

Although architects are seldom available in small 
towns, the prospective builder can order a so- 
called stock plan with specifications. Such plans 
are more likely to provide a better house for the 
money than if an amateur drew up plans for the 


local carpenter. Therefore, the prospective builder 


needs to know how to select the best plans from those 
available. 
Face the fact that, as we become more urbanized, 


there will be less house ownership. Selection of 
rental housing will become more important. Rental 
families need to know how to judge a house plan 
and how to give intelligent help to the landlord for 
improving the house. 


Economic Factors of Housing 


If more economics of housing were taught, there 
would be less of the currently popular ‘dream- 
house”’ planning. Encouraging girls to believe that 
it would be possible or economically sound for 
everyone to have a custom-built house can lead 
only to disappointment and frustration. Most 
authorities say that a family should not pay more 
With a 
$1200, 


however, half the families could not afford houses 


than twice its annual income for a house. 


prewar median family income of about 


costing more than $2400. That is one reason why 
only half of our families owned houses and why half 
of those were mortgaged. Today, with the median 
income about $2400, houses cost around $10,000. 
Thus, cost is a major housing problem. 

Home economists need to face reality and teach 
that home ownership is not feasible for many of 
our families unless the cost of housing is lowered. 
They can contribute research on the functional 
house plan and then co-operate with operative build- 
ers, prefabricators, makers of stock plans, and 
builders of rental property. 

They can teach that housing is one of our major 
social problems and that cost is one of the big- 
gest factors. As public housing is necessary 
for the lowest income group, that phase of housing 
should not be overlooked. The chief interest of 
the home economist, however, should be for the 
forgotten middle group, which does have some 
We do not need to be 


concerned about custom-built plans for the high- 


choice but must consider cost. 


income group, which can afford to hire good archi- 
tects. 

The cost of housing includes money, taxes, land, 
and construction; the last item means the largest 
second 


expenditure. Interest on money is_ the 


largest item in paying for a house. Much has been 
done to lower this cost through FHA loans, which 
are insured by the government; yet many families 


are not aware that such loans are available at a 
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lower rate of interest than they are paying. Most 
families are buying or should buy their houses on 
the installment plan, usually known as the building- 
and-loan method. It is the surest way for them 
ever to get the mortgage pad. They should realize, 
however, that interest is a big item in the cost of 
ownership. 

Taxes are the third largest item in paying for a 
house. In many communities, real estate bears 
more than its fair share of the tax load because we 
operate under an antiquated tax system. Educa- 
tion of consumers might show them the need for a 
complete overhauling of this tax system. 

Land, a major problem in the cost of houses in 
urban areas, is an influential factor even in small 
towns. Monotonous housing is primarily a land 
problem. Because of the high cost of lots, houses 
are so jammed against each other on narrow lots 
that they can never make a good appearance. Con- 
tour streets and wider lots attractively landscaped 
would remedy this situation, but these lots are 
too expensive for most families. The large-scale or 
operative builder, however, can provide lots at 
more reasonable prices than individuals can secure 
them; therefore, large-scale planning and the ready- 
built house might help to solve these land 
problems. 

Consumers need also to know more real facts 
about construction costs. Because construction is 
the b ggest cost item, more money could be saved 
through this factor than through any other. <A few 
manufacturers control the distribution and_ prices 
of the most important building materia's. The 
large-scale builder can buy materials more eco- 
nomically; but he builds in or near a city so that 
he can sell large numbers of houses. To solve the 
housing problem in smaller communities, another 
method of mass production is needed. 


Are Prefabricated Houses the Answer? 


This method, the factory-built or prefabricated 
house, may be the answer to the problem. Prejudice 
against new ideas in housing may oppose this type of 
house. Home economists, however, should welcome 
new ideas and help others to realize that merely be- 
cause a custom-built house is traditional and econom- 
ically possible for some families, there is no guarantee 
that the majority of families can ever reach that 
goal or that their needs might not be equally well 
met by some type of factory-produced house. 
We do not expect custom-built automobiles; why 
do we think we should have custom-built houses? 
Mass production reduced the average price of the 
typical car from about $2000 in 1900 to $700 before 
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World War II. 
cars; yet mass production could lower the cost of 
Not only prefabrication but 
Until there 
is a sufficiently adequate demand from consumers, 


Houses are more complicated than 


houses considerably. 
mass production can lower unit costs. 


however, we shall not have mass production or 
prefabrication. 

Consumers should know that there are both 
temporary and permanent prefabricated houses. 
They should also know that research has proved 
that permanent prefabricated houses are as strong 
and durable as houses constructed by traditional 
on-the-lot methods. There is much variation in the 
degree of prefabrication of houses that are on the 
market at present. This variation accounts for 
much of the difference in price. Some models are 
not more than 50 per cent prefabricated, but even 
that amount saves considerable time and would 
save money if the houses were made on a mass- 
production scale. 

A study of these manufacturing methods suggests 
that perhaps houses so produced might better be 
called factory-built rather than prefabricated. Such 
factory-built houses are being manufactured all 
over the country. If the home economist visits 
some of these factories in her area, she will see how 
much has been accomplished in these plants in a 
short time. 

The argument that all prefabricated units look 
alike and are monotonous is not valid. As has 
been stated before, the chief cause of this monotony 
is land planning and the size of the lot rather than 
architecture. Architectural style need not be pre- 
determined or curtailed in any way by prefabrica- 
tion. Popular taste is the determining factor. 
Since Cape Cod is the fashion for most of the 
country today, manufacturers are producing more 
Cape Cod houses than any other style to satisfy de- 
mand. Some manufacturers have tried modern 
designs, but they have found that few consumers 
choose them. It is the function of home economists 
as educators to teach consumers about new methods 
and products which are satisfactory so that consumer 
demand will encourage manufacturers to produce the 
best possible houses. 

As an extreme style, take the round house. Since 
it offers less wind resistance and has more floor 
space in relation to wall area, its cost should be 
less. We have square houses because lumber is 
cut in straight pieces, but experience does not prove 
that a square house is better than a round house. 
The Army and Navy soon learned that the South 
Sea Islanders and Eskimos knew more about con- 
struction of houses for their climates than we do; 
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only the Quonset hut was found able to stand up 
against the conditions of those climates. But when 
round houses are discussed in the classroom, the first 
reaction of many students is that they would not 
want to live in such houses. Their only reason is 


When 


that answer is analyzed, it shows merely that this 


that a round house does not seem homelike. 


unconventional house is different from the one in 
which the student lives. The next step is to lead 
the student to the conclusion that it is the human 
relationships which make a home out of a house. 
Such discussion helps to open young people’s minds 
and rid them of some of their prejudices in connec- 
tion with housing. 

Incidentally, we should not get the word ‘‘house”’ 
confused with “home.” The word “home” has so 
much sentiment and emotion tied up with it that it is 
difficult to be rational when buying a house, if it is 
Housing salesmen know that it is 
Home is a broad 


called a home. 
easier to sell a home than a house. 
term which includes everything from home manage- 
ment to family relationships. A house is the biggest 
investment most families ever make; they cannot 
afford to be confused by terminology. 

Most of the prefabricated houses on the market 
are constructed of traditional materials. The chief 
way these houses differ from your house is that they 
are made in a factory instead of being built’ by 
hand on the lot. This old, 14-layer method of 
construction is not even up to date for the horse- 
and-buggy era. Ever since the Pilgrims landed, we 
have been adding layer after layer, hoping that we 
shall have a better product. Consequently, as 
we have made improvements, the house has cost 
more. Although mass production has given us 
better equipment for less money in other fields, the 
housing industry, using these antiquated procedures, 
has charged the buyer more whenever it has provided 


a better house. 


New Materials and Construction Methods 


We really need new materials and new methods 
of construction which are adapted to mass produc- 
tion, but consumers as yet are not ready for this 
kind of house. Home economists can lead the way 
to better houses for less money, if they will teach 
these possibilities to present and future homemakers. 
If there ever was a time when American families 
are ready to consider new housing ideas, that time 


is now. 

Wood has been the traditional building material; 
yet every homemaker knows that it is not an ideal 
material. It shrinks and swells, warps and de- 
Every survey shows that the homemaker 


teriorates. 
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prefers linoleum rather than a wood floor for the 
kitchen because linoleum is easier to take care of. 
We gave up wood as a material for refrigerators in 
favor of a material that lends itself to mass produc- 
tion. Other materials may also be better for houses. 
Of course, the termites would not agree. 

Instead of the 14-layer wall, we need a processed 
or monolithic wall material. The possible ma- 
terials should be evaluated on the basis of results of 
tests for such factors as wind resistance and snow 
load. Such a wall can well be stronger and more 
durable than the present handmade, 14-layer wall. 

Building codes in many cities will have to be 
revised before new types of houses can be put up in 
their areas. These codes should be stated in terms of 
performance demanded rather than in terms of the 
specific materials and sizes considered acceptable. 
Education is needed in this situation. 

We can have better housing in America, if home 
economists will face facts. They can and should 
lead the way by providing a realistic, educational 
program in the complete field of house selection. 


Summary 

Since housing is the second largest item in the 
family budget, it deserves considerable recognition 
in the home economics curriculum. More emphasis 
should be placed on the selection and economics of 
housing. The high cost of land, taxes, and money 
should be included with the costs of construction. 

Mass production of houses could lower the cost of 
housing. There are two possibilities. The opera- 
tive builder can provide better houses for less 
money in urban areas where the houses can be 
site-fabricated with the use of power machinery and 
traditional methods of construction. At present, 
some of the operative builders are using factory-built 
or prefabricated houses. 

The factory-built’ or prefabricated house is one 
way to cut costs in smaller communities. Most 
of those available now are of traditional materials 
and construction. Mass production will demon- 
strate its greatest possibilities when new materials 
and methods are used. Here the home economist 
can made a real contribution, for consumers are 
prejudiced against change in this field. A home 
economist should realize, however, that this is a 
long-time program; otherwise, she will become dis- 
couraged. 

Teaching the future homemakers how to select 
and use the best house on the market rather than 
promoting the custom-built dream house that will 
never materialize for most families should ultimately 
result in less frustration and more happiness. 




















Home Freezers for Farm Families 


Mrs. McAllester is a home management specialist with 
The material she 


prese nts here is based on a paper written for a house- 
Her 


weekly visits to farm families have provided firsthand 


the Farmers Home Administration. 


hold equipment course at Cornell University. 


information concerning problems she discusses here. 


Hk general impression is that the question 
of home freezers is not very important to farm 
the 
They are families whose in- 


families who have loans from Farmers 
Home Administration. 
comes and resources are not very high. 


a heavy debt load, although some who have par- 


They have 


tially repaid their loans are in better economic con- 
In any case, I find more and 
Within 
one month, I was asked by two families whether it 


dition than others. 
more families asking about home freezers. 
before a re- 


would be wiser to get a freezer first 


frigerator. They had managed without a refrig- 


erator and the freezer would help much more. 
Therefore, I have tried to gather together the talking 
points for and against a home freezer for a farm 
family, especially a family who will have to go with- 
out something else important in order to buy one. 

FHA borrowers make out annual farm and home 
plans in which thev estimate income and expenses. 


If all the 


income Is needed lor absolutely necessary expenses, 


These plans should be considered first. 


a freezer is out of the question unless they borrow 
money for it. If they are delinquent on their present 
debt or if they cannot finance the annual payments 
But if 


the plan does show some balance, or if there is some 


on a loan, they will certainly have to wait. 


choice among pieces of home equipment, how impor- 
tant is the home freezer? 
It makes 


The advantages of freezing are many. 


possible the saving of more surplus meat, vegetables, 
and fruit from the farm and not living on as much 
of a feast and famine basis. Animals can be slaugh- 
tered when ready and not held over to consume extra 
feed. Even with a garden that produces from frost 
to frost, for at least five months stored and processed 
foods are essential. Frozen foods will also give more 
variety. Being better fed may also mean better 
health and ability to work. And as the freezer 
will reduce the time formerly spent on canning by 


ESTHER T. MCALLESTER 


about one-half, a busy farm mother might take care 
of a larger poultry flock with that extra time. 

What are some of the talking points against buy- 
ing a freezer? If a family has not produced half or 
more of the food it eats, a home freezer will probably 
be a luxury. Some families, too, may produce as 
poor a frozen product as they do a canned one. 
Moreover, frozen foods are not cheap. The family 
must count not only the original cost but the up- 
keep, the increase in the electric bill, and the even 
larger cost of packaging materials. These costs must 
be weighed against the savings mentioned above and 
the factors of health and satisfaction. 

If the answer is “Yes, it is worth it and we can 
afford it,” one of the first questions is what size to 
buy. <A family producing for its own use most of its 
meat, poultry, vegetables, and small fruits may be 
able to get along with a 12 cubic foot freezer. With 
this size, it would depend on the locker plant for 
chilling, aging, and wrapping the meat and for freez- 
ing any large quantity of fruits or vegetables at one 
time. The usual recommendation for a farm family 


is five cubic feet per person. One counts on one 


cubic foot of storage space for about 35 pounds of 


food. A family that does not use the locker plant 


must make sure that the home freezer will hold the 


amount to be stored and will freeze the amount 


desired at any one time. The freezing capacity 


should be not more than 10 or 15 per cent of total 
storage capacity. On an average, a 4 cubic foot 
freezer will freeze about 15 pounds at one time; an 
8 cubic foot, 35 pounds; and a 30 cubic foot, about 
75 pounds. Therefore, if one is planning to freeze 
the family’s supply of beef and pork at home, a 30 


cubic foot freezer should be the minimum require- 


ment. 
A freezer can be built at home. Cornell Exten- 
sion Bulletin Number 705, “Building a Home 


Freezer,’ tells how to build one and lists a bill of 


materials needed. Comparison of the current prices 
of these materials with the price of the factory-made 
freezer will help one decide whether to build or buy. 
Some are using old ice cream freezing cabinets, but 
no round freezer is economical so far as contents are 
concerned. Many of them have great variation of 
temperature from bottom to top. 

Another question is whether it would be cheaper 
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to have a combination of a small freezer with rented 
lockers in a freezer plant. Lenore Sater, head of 
household equipment research in the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, states: 


The outstanding advantages of home freezing facilities 
over the locker plant are convenience and greater assurance 
of quality in frozen fruits and vegetables. The disadvan- 
tages are higher cost and more danger of food loss if any 
breakdown occurs in the power lines or refrigerating 


system. 


It is certainly not more economical if long, extra trips 
must be made in the car to the locker plant. If it 
is advantageous to use the locker plant, the home 
freezer will not need to have a special freezing com- 
partment and the entire cabinet can be kept constant 
at O°F for storage. Freezing can be done satisfac- 
torily at zero, if the package is placed close to the 
refrigerating surface. 

Some cabinets are constructed so that a separate 
compartment can be held at sub-zero temperatures 
for freezing. In cabinets without the separate freez- 
ing space, packages are placed against the walls in 
the chest type or on the shelves in the upright type. 
An automatic temperature control with an adjust- 
able dial is usually provided which can be set nor- 
mally to maintain zero temperature, or at 10 or 20 
degrees below zero for freezing large quantities. 

Each of the two general types of freezers, the chest 
type and the upright, has its advantages and dis- 
advantages. It is harder to reach into the chest 
type, and packages are hard to find. In the larger 
cabinets with several compartments, however, foods 
can be sorted. Some chest-type freezers have wire 
baskets which help in sorting. Those with the same 
cubic foot capacity as the upright can store a greater 
quantity of food because they have no shelves. On 
the other hand, the upright type has to be defrosted 
oftener because warm air enters more easily when 
the door is opened. Sometimes, too, packages fall 
out when the door is opened. 

Other points to look for in a freezer cabinet are: 


1. A finish which is easy to clean and rustproof, or at least 
rust-resistant 

2. No odor about the box (This oder may be due to the 
kind of paint.) 

3. Good insulation (It should be vapor-proof and equiva- 
lent in insulating value to 4 to 6 inches of corkboard.) 

4. Food easily accessible (The openings should be large and 
the interior not more than 24 or 26 inches deep.) 

5. Lids not too heavy to lift with comfort 

6. A thermometer 

7. Alarm device (It is important that you know if the cur- 


rent is off.) 
8. A lock, if desired (This may be a hole in the handle for 
a padlock, or a tumbler-type lock.) 
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9. Size, in comparison with doorways of house 

10. Accuracy of control (The box should maintain zero tem- 
perature at normal setting of thermostat.) 

11. A compressor unit large enough to keep the storage box 
at zero, or below, when it operates not more than 25 per 
cent of the time 

12. Not much variation in temperature between top and 
bottom 

13. Ability to hold low temperature when power is off (A 
well-built and well-filled box should go two or three days 
without contents thawing if box is not opened. Dry 
ice may be added if necessary.) 

14. Estimate of daily power consumption to hold box at 
zero temperature (Operating costs average about 1} 
times the cost of operating a refrigerator.) 

15. A compressor that operates quietly 

16. Guarantees that go with the freezer (Most companies 
guarantee to the original buyer the entire freezer for 
one year and a full five-year protection on the mechan- 
ical refrigerator system. 

17. Provisions for servicing 

18. Instructions for care and use (Send to the State College 
of Home Economies, Cornell University, for bulletins 
on quick freezing.) 

19. A cabinet sealed against moisture from outside 

20. A motor that will not need periodic oiling Hermetically 
sealed motors do not 

21. A motor protected against overloading 

22. The number of pounds that can be frozen at one time 
without raising the temperature in the storage compart- 
ment above zero 

23. Construction specifications and details for some of the 
above information 

24. A freezer made by a reputable manufacturer 


In a study of the 17 different makes of freezers 
available in Ithaca at the time of this study, the 
author found that while the price per cubic foot de- 
clined as the size of the freezer increased, freezers of 
the same size manufactured by different companies 
also varied greatly in cubic foot price. For instance, 
the one 30 cubic foot freezer available for study cost 
$19.57 per cubic foot, whereas the cost of the three 
1 cubic foot freezers ranged from $44.88 to $65 per 
cubic foot. 

In considering the price, one should ascertain 
whether installation is included. Also with some 
models there are extra charges for baskets, thermom- 
eters, or locks. One should also find out whether 
special wiring is needed. In general, for freezers up 
to about 12 cubic feet, ordinary wiring may be used. 
Ii the motor is more than } horse power, special 
Wiring is necessary. 

The freezer should be placed so that it is con- 
venient for use, but not where the sun will shine on 
it, or next to the kitchen range. Keep all surfaces 
of the freezer spotlessly clean. Check thermom- 
eter readings daily. Follow the manufacturer’s di- 
rections carefully for defrosting and for determining 
how much food to freeze at one time. 
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Today’s Textiles—Fibers, Fabrics, and Finishes 


Miss Phelps is professor of textiles and clothing at 
the University of Minnesota and directs graduate and 
experiment station research in those fields. She is a 
member of the technical advisory editorial committee on 
the JournNAL. Here, 
modern research in the textile field. 


she describes the applications of 


EARLY 250 years ago Alexander Pope wrote: 


In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold, 
Alike fantastic if too new or old: 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 


Written less than 50 vears after the making of fibers 
in a laboratory was first conceived, and nearly 200 
years before the commercial production of chem- 
ically manufactured fibers had become a reality, 
these lines seem especially suited to the textile 
situation today. 

It is hard to realize the great changes which have 
taken place -but in the last five 
We still have textiles of wool, silk, cotton, 
flax, and asbestos, which have been used by man for 


not in 250 vears 
decades. 
thousands of vears. Te lay, however, to these nat- 
ural products have been added new fibers resulting 
from man’s ingenuity; additional fibers will be 
created. The old “standbys” are being modified and 
modernized. There is no ideal general-purpose fiber. 
On the contrary, each fiber, old or new, has its own 
peculiar advantages and limitations for specific 
purposes. 

Included among the new developments are prod- 
ucts fabricated without the use of traditional pro- 
cedures; the introduction of new and the revival of 
some old fibers; and new finishing processes designed 
to increase the usefulness of fabrics. 

The meaning of the word “fabric”? as applied to 
textiles has been broadened, for some fabrics are 
made without use of the loom, even without spinning 
the fibers into yarns. During the past 10 years, 
many have seen car-floor coverings constructed some- 
what like a brush with tufts of goats’ hair set in a 


layer of rubber on a burlap foundation. Paper ma- 


! Paper No. 648, Miscellaneous Journal Series, Minnesota 
Agriculture Experiment Station. A paper given at Iowa 
State College on July 7, 1948, in the Summer Session Lecture 


Series sponsored by the division of home economics. 


Q 


ETHEL L. PHELPS 


terials have replaced, to a varying extent, woven tex- 
Bonded 
webs, in which thin, uniform layers of interlaced 


tiles for towels, napkins, and draperies. 


fibers have been compressed and bonded together by 
a thermo-setting material, have served as tea bags, 
gift wrappings, window decorations. Coated fabrics 
may have a textile base combined with resins or 
other materials and are used for a variety of purposes. 
Plastic films also have been used for curtains, aprons, 
and raincoats. An additional variation in fabric 
structure is a special arrangement of cotton yarns 
which, when woven, produces an exceedingly exten- 
sible and resilient material, adaptable to varying 


shapes. 


New Fabrics from Old Sources 


tevivals of some of the older fibers have been at- 
tempted. About two years ago, asbestos appeared 
on the market for two household uses—ironing board 
covers made entirely of asbestos fiber and dish towels 
made of yarns containing 20 per cent of asbestos 
combined with cotton. 

Flax is another ancient fiber, but during the last 
decade the supplies of linen products in this country 
Parallel 


with curtailed supplies of imported linens, there has 


may well have reached an all-time low. 
developed considerable interest in the utilization of 
flax fiber from seed flax straw. Some efforts have 
resulted in production of a short tow which could be 
spun into varn. A linen crash made of yarns com- 
posed of this American-grown tow is now available. 
Chemists at the University of Minnesota have 
worked on this problem of producing flax fiber from 
seed flax straw and, by a mechanical-chemical 
method, have produced fibers of considerably greater 
length. A hand-woven crash toweling made of this 
Minnesota fiber has compared favorably with a com- 
mercial crash through 150 washings at a commercial 
laundry. 

Decreased supplies of silk from the Orient likewise 
have stimulated attempts to produce silk in the 
Western Hemisphere. The cost of production is high, 
but Japanese silk and silk products are beyond the 
financial reach of many people. The total amount 
of silk used in 1947 was about one-thirtieth of that 
used in 1929, a peak year. 


Ramie, used in the Orient for many years, has 
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had limited use in the Western World. Recently, its 
production has been studied in Florida, Georgia, and 
Louisiana. ‘Two years ago, men’s sport coats, made 
of a fabric containing equal amounts of ramie and 
rayon, were advertised. The actual poundage of 
ramie used is small, however. 


Development and Use of Rayon 

Perhaps the most striking developments in the tex- 
tile world are the new fibers resulting from the in- 
genuity and skill of chemists. Rayon was the first 
of these products. Although available commercially 
for only 50 years, and manufactured first in this 
country in 1910, it now seems an old member of our 
fiber family. Not a synthetic product, it is regen- 
erated from naturally oecurring cellulose or is a deriv- 
ative of cellulose. Cellulose nitrate rayon, the first 
type produced, no longer is manufactured. 

In this country, the word “rayon”’ may be defined, 
according to the Federal Trade Commission, as a 
generic term for fibers of filaments (and consequently 
for the yarn and cloth made therefrom) which are 
manufactured chemically from cellulose or with a 
cellulose base, including cellulose derivatives. Ray- 
ons made by the viscose and cuprammonium proc- 
esses are regenerated cellulose, whereas the so-called 
acetate rayon is an acetic acid derivative of cellulose. 
Although the Federal Trade Commission has ruled 
that such products must be labeled as rayon, one 
large manufacturer of acetate rayon recently adver- 
tised the intention to depart from that ruling, on the 
basis of differences in the properties of regenerated 
cellulose and cellulose acetate products. This issue 
is not clear, since another acetate rayon manufac- 
turer draws out the plastie cellulose acetate before 
it is set in order to orient its structural units parallel 
with the length of the fiber, then hydrolyzes the ester 
so that the end product is a regenerated cellulose 
with appreciably greater strength than the original 
cellulose acetate would have had. 

Among the characteristics of early rayons were a 
harsh, brilliant luster and a marked loss of strength 
when wet. Today these problems are being over- 
come. Methods have been devised to control luster 
so that the brightness or dullness of rayon yarn can 
be varied. Likewise, stretch spinning of both vis- 
cose and acetate rayons has markedly increased the 
wet strength of these products and made possible 
the manufacture of “high-tenacity”’ or “‘strong”’ ray- 
ons, which are 80 per cent stronger than ordinary 
viscose rayons. Tire cord and fabrics of “strong” 


rayons are said to be equal to or stronger than dry 
cotton. Little high-tenacity rayon seems to have 
reached the retail counter. 
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The use of rayon staple fiber for producing spun 
rayon yarns has developed enormously, accounting 
largely for the expansion in the rayon field. A spun 
rayon fabric may look much like a cotton seersucker, 
a heavy gingham, or a linen crash. Challies, gabar- 
dines, serges, and flannels may resemble wool fabrics 
of similar types. The similarity in appearance may 
not hold when specific fabric properties are compared, 
but often spun rayon products have been substituted 
for wool fabrics, just as filament rayon materials have 
been substituted for silks. Crimped rayon staple, 
now available in both acetate and viscose types, Is 
another step in making this fiber look more like wool. 

Rayon flock is another product used in ever-in- 
creasing amounts. ‘The recently developed electro- 
static method of application stands the short fibers 
uniformly on end in an adhesive applied to the foun 
dation fabric in a design or covering the whole sur- 
face. The “pile-like’”’ effect is durable. Such ma- 
terials have been used for table and wall coverings, 
shoe fabrics, and box linings. 

The rayon industry is one of the great textile in- 
dustries of our time. While cotton and wool are pro- 
duced by many growers, rayon fiber is manufactured 
by only 15 concerns in the United States. They use 
as raw materials more than one-third of all the cotton 
linters pre duced and nearly 3 per cent of all the wood 
pulp consumed in the United States. The need for 
a new source of cellulose, if the price of wood pulp 
continues to advance, has been suggested. 

Viscose rayon staple was listed in May 1948 at 36 
cents per pound, and a 10-market average price for 
cotton, at 37 cents. This shows the price competi- 
tion between the two fibers. Because of cost of prep- 
aration and losses involved in manufacturing, mid- 
dling cotton should sell at 27 cents to compete with 
32-cent rayon staple. 

Today rayon production is made up of one-fourth 
staple fiber and three-fourths filament yarn. 
Among all chemically manufactured fibers, currently 
69 per cent is Viscose, 19 per cent acetate, | per cent 
cuprammonium rayon, while all others together 
amount to 11 per cent. A billion pounds of these 
fibers was consumed in the United States in 1947, 
and more would have been used if available. 

The total use of the older fibers also has grown. 
In 20 vears, while the use of rayon increased nearly 
100-fold, consumption of cotton in this country has 
increased one and one-half times, that of wool two 
times. Today the United States per capita fiber con- 
sumption is estimated at 27 pounds of cotton, 6 
pounds of rayon, 5 pounds of wool, an increase of 2 
or 3 pounds in each case over the 1936 to 1940 aver- 
ages. ‘Together these increases amount to about 2: 
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per cent. Another impressive feature of the rayon 
picture is that nearly 2 billion vards of rayon broad 
woven goods were manufactured here in 1947, 11 per 
cent over 1946. This challenge has stimulated em- 
phasis on the advantages of cotton—its durability, 
launderability, strength (especially when wet), and 
the possibility of improving many of its other prop- 
erties. It has been pointed out also that for cotton 
the margin of quality superiority is not assured in 
the future. 


Uses of Nylon , 

Nylon, another chemically manufactured fiber, has 
developed spectacularly. Its use for women’s ho- 
siery is recognized, 32 million dozen pairs being pro- 
duced in 1947-—an increase of 23 per cent over 1946. 
Conversely, the 2 million dozen pairs of silk hose 
manufactured last year represented only 4 per cent 
of the 1939 production, while production of full- 
fashioned rayon hosiery was only half that reported 
for 1946. For men’s hosiery, wool and wool blends 
and rayon have been popular. Great possibilities 
are predicted for wool-nylon blends in hosiery. The 
spun nylon content would induce rapid drying, 
greater strength, resistance to abrasion, less shrink- 
ing and felting; the wool would provide resilience 
and foot comfort. 

Knitted nylon lingerie is appearing in increasing 
amounts. Nylon garments can have one very de- 
sirable feature; this material can be heat-treated so 
that it will retain its shape and, if dried carefully, 
will need no ironing. Some nylon marquisettes sold 
for curtains have lacked this very important dimen- 
sional stability. 

Many other uses for nylon have been introduced 
or proposed. Nylon ropes for ships’ hawsers and 
for mountain climbing were developed during the 
war. Since such ropes are stronger and stand heat 
better than the traditional type, they are now 
recommended for the use of firemen. Undoubtedly 
a greatly increased use of nylon for many different 
cordage products may be expected. 

One of the latest developments is a custom woven 
Wilton carpet for home use, with a five-ply cotton 
back and a spun nylon pile. Preshrunk to exact 
specifications, it is said to shampoo easily, not to 
support combustion, and to melt in contact with a 
flame. A 9 x 12 carpet costs about $560. Two 
other developments reported are methods to give a 
coiled appearance to nylon yarn and to spin fine wool 
around a core of filament nylon. 


Fibers from Natural Sources 


All modern fibers either are regenerated from nat- 
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ural sources or synthesized. Those regenerated 
from natural sources are derived from a carbohy- 
drate, protein, or mineral base; and the first two are 
either of plant or animal origin. Since the term 
“rayon” has been used for fibers with a cellulose base, 
a new name “azlon”’ has been coined for regenerated 
fibers with a protein base. 

Among fibers regenerated from natural sources, 
casein fiber has been produced commercially. It was 
used principally in the manufacture of felt hats and 
upholstery and as a blend in clothing fabrics. Since 
its properties left much to be desired and other more 
profitable uses for skim-milk products caused an in- 
crease in its cost, manufacture was discontinued early 
this year. The factory will produce commercially 
fiber made of peanut protein, which at this time is 
claimed to be superior to other regenerated protein 
fibers. 

Progress has been made in the production of a fiber 
made from soybean protein. The Northern Re- 
gional Laboratory at Peoria, Illinois, has made some 
fiber from corn protein, zein; the Western Regional 
Laboratory at Albany, California, has made fibers 
of egg albumin and of regenerated keratin from 
chicken feathers. Alginate fibers have been pro- 
duced from kelp, while another attempt has used 
wool keratin as a source material. 

Glass fiber has been manufactured commercially 
for some time. It is nonflammable, but yarn slip- 
page and loss of flock decorations during washing 
have been experienced with some glass curtainings. 
Recently another mineral product, narrow strips cut 
from sheets of aluminum laminated between layers 
of cellulose acetate and claimed to be washable and 
nontarnishing, has been used, alone or twisted with 
yarns made of fibers, for decorative effects in furn- 
ishings and clothing fabrics. 

Synthetic Fibers 

Saran, the generic term for a vinylidene resin, 
likenylon, isa trulysynthetic fiber produced ona com- 
mercial scale. It is thermoplastic and, in monofila- 
ment form, is used for furniture coverings, draperies, 
automobile seat covers, screening, and handbags. 
Multifilament yarns and staple fiber also are as- 
sured. 

“Vinyon,” «a vinyl resin plastic fiber, used for 
woven filter cloths and sailcloth, has many valuable 
properties. Aging and ordinary exposure to plant 
and animal organisms do not affect it; it does not 
support combustion or absorb more than | per cent 
of water; its wet and dry strengths are alike. Its 
heat resistance is reportedly improved, although care 
in ironing is necessary. It has been recommended 
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for knitting. A new type of this resin will be mar- 
keted as multifilament yarn. 

Modifications of these chemically manufactured 
materials have involved additions of synthetic resins 
or of casein to a viscose spinning solution. This 
year, another mixture has been suggested—viscose 
and chicken-feather protein. Yarns with a core of 
cotton or other fiber coated with some chosen resin 
also have been made. 


New Finishing Treatments 

After a fabric has heen woven, its properties often 
‘an be modified by a finishing treatment. The char- 
acteristics affected may be the result of fiber, struc- 
ture of yarn and cloth, and/or treatment dur- 
ing manufacture. The shrinkage of fabrics after 
washing, the fulling of wool, wrinkling of fabrics, the 
flammability of many materials, lack of body or 
crispness when desired, the mildewing of fabrics—all 
these and many others have been the subjects of 
research, with some measure of success. M: 
modern finishes enhance a fabric’s value. 

The marked wrinkling of rayon, cotton, and linen 
fabrics has been tremendously decreased by the use 
of synthetic resin “‘crush-resistant’’ finishes. First 
patented in 1929, these were not accepted generally 
until 1934; they are widely used today. <A process 
soon to be available promises lasting crease-resist- 
ance so that wrinkles will “hang out.” Resin 
finishes also have been used to render fabrics water- 
and stain-repellent, to ensure dimensional stability, 
to give crispness to sheer fabrics. Some treatments 
presumably increase the fastness to washing of cer- 
tain dyes, reduce yarn slippage and fraying in fila- 
ment rayon linings. Work at Ohio State University, 
however, indicated that not all the resin-treated fab- 
ries selected shrank or stretched within the 2 per 
cent limit considered the maximum for satisfaction. 
Moreover, the resin treatment reportedly affected the 
dyes variably on exposure to light. Improvements 
in such finishes are sought constantly. 

Physical methods also have been used successfully 
for preshrinking fabrics. Although all woven cot- 
ton, linen, or spun rayon fabrics used for clothing 
could be treated profitably in some such manner, this 
is not done. Another successful method induces 
water-repellency through a chemical treatment which 
changes the physical characteristics of the cloth’s 


surface. 

Two methods are now used generally to control 
felting of wool. The older method involves chem- 
ical treatments using some form of chlorination. 
These treatments require careful control and their 
success is influenced partially by the type of wool 
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and structure of the material. Loose fiber and yarns 
and knitted fabrics are treated more easily than 
tightly twisted yarns and closely woven fabrics. A 
newer development is the use of melamine-formalde- 
hyde resins. Much is expected from this new treat- 
ment, but these resins are more expensive and more 
difficult to use than chlorination. 

Recently, especial attention has been directed to 
the flame-proofing of textiles. Flammability is due 
to the kind of fiber used and the structure of the 
fabric. A method to determine the rate of burning 
has been developed, and flame-resistant finishes with 
varying degrees of durability can be applied to 
textiles. 

Moth-proofing finishes have been used less com- 
monly here than in Sweden, where 90 per cent of 
wool textiles reportedly are so treated. The indiffer- 
ence of consumers and the wool industry has been 
suggested as retarding the use of moth-proofing com- 
pounds. The control of gas-fading of dyed acetate 
rayon has progressed somewhat. Better dyes or in- 
Another new development is 
Faster than 


hibitors may be used. 
the photographic printing of textiles. 
screen printing, it is slower than roller printing and 
gives a third-dimensional, realistic effect to the 
design. 


Problems of Today’s Textiles 

Today’s textiles present many problems. When 
purchasing a fabric, how can the consumer identify 
the kinds of fibers it contains? How much and how 
accurate is the information afforded by label or sales- 
person? This is important since each fiber has spe- 
cial properties which compete for public favor. 
Many promises and alluring forecasts of new develop- 
ments are encountered, but consumer satisfaction is 
not always realized. The field of potential appli- 
cations is greater than that of established applica- 
tions. Nylon seat covers with poorly made seams, 
nylon thread that breaks easily when used for ma- 
chine stitching, decorative buttons which will not 
survive dry-cleaning are problems characteristic of 
this pe... of rapid textile development. 

One of the problems closely linked to the interests 
of ultimate consumers concerns textiles offered in re- 
tail stores and their relations to consumer prefer- 
ences. Do these represent what is really wanted by 
innumerable individuals with varying tastes and 
needs, what is available, or what consumers are per- 
suaded to buy for a variety of reasons? 

Not all advances in this field have been mentioned. 
These developments of the Twentieth Century, how- 
ever, may in time appear comparable to the Indus- 
trial Revolution of the Eighteenth Century. 




















Consumers Speak about Women’s Winter Coats 


MARY C. WHITLOCK and MARTHA L. HENSLEY 


In the Consumer Speaks project of AHEA, women’s 
winter coats are the fourth clothing commodity which 
discussed and about whose charac- 
teristics they have voted. Miss Whitlock and Miss 
Hensley are both members of the textiles and clothing 
division of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 


Economics. 


consumers have 


INTER coats now join the list of garments 
about which women have expressed pref- 
the AHEA 


votes indicate 


erences in connection with 
Consumer Speaks project. Their 
that they want comfortable, simply designed coats. 
What is more, when buying such garments, they 
want to find labels that give information about the 
materials that went into the coat. 

Coats were discussed by 1,520 women and girls 
who were members of home economics extension 
home economics adult classes, 
Home 


groups, vocational 


homemakers’ clubs, American Economics 
Association, university short courses, student groups, 
Members discussed essen- 


fur 


or a group of teachers. 
tial for winter 
trimming from one of the following price ranges: 
$24 to $33.99; $34 to $43.99; $44 to $53.99; $54 to 
$63.99. Women 
coats in the price range with which the group as a 
Of the 60 groups, 


characteristics coats with no 


were requested to vote about 
whole had had most experience. 
44 of them (1,175 members) considered coats in one 
of the two lower price ranges. Since no important 
differences be detected 


regarding coats in different price ranges, votes for 


could among responses 


all ranges are totaled in this report. 


Materials in Coats 

Materials in coats came to the fore in the discus- 
sions. Approximately 60 per cent of the votes 
cast about coats in all price ranges were concerned 
with the materials used. Lesser numbers of votes 
dealt with details of construction, fit or size, design 
or styling (table 1). 

The women and girls voting want coats that will 
retain their color and their new appearance. Dingy 
coats made of forlorn-looking fabrics play no part 
In table 2, 


the votes concerning characteristics of the materials 


in these women’s and girls’ desires. 


are summarized. 


the list for outside ma- 


Some women asked 


Colorfast fabrics head 
terials, as shown in table 2. 
for colorfast fabrics in general terms; others were 
more specific and asked for fabrics colorfast to sun, 
dry cleaning, water, air, and crocking. 

took part in 
cloth in coats to be good in quality and to be di- 


Those who the discussions want 


mensionally stable. They asked for firmly-woven 
material that will not stretch, bag, sag, bulge, or 
shrink. They also want the surface to be durable 
not to rough up or to rub off. Some ask for hard- 
finished cloth, smooth material, a surface that does 
not catch lint, or lightweight, warm fabric. 
Crease-resistance heads the list of fabric finishes. 
The women are tired of coats that crush or wrinkle. 
Some of the participants would like the coat material 
permanently water- 
The vast majority 
the 


to be moth-proofed, to be 
repellent, and fire-retardant. 
of the votes concerning fiber indicated that 
women want all-wool coat fabrics. 

The women and girls discussed not only the out- 
side fabric but the They 
thought that linings need to be of good quality, 
firmly woven, suitable, and durable; and that they 
should last for the life of the garment or, at least, 
They also thought 


also inside materials. 


for longer than two seasons. 
that rayon linings should be closely woven with 
non-slipping yarns to prevent pulling at seams and 
that silk should not be weighted. 

The voters want linings to be colorfast to crocking, 
air and gas fading, dry cleaning, perspiration, water, 
and light. Some want linings to be crease-resistant 


and water-repellent. A small number cast votes 
for sleeve linings of the same material as the rest 
of the coat lining. Some want smooth linings to 


make a coat easy to slip on. 


TABLE 1 
Summary of votes on elements in winter coats 


(non-fur trimmed) 


ELEMENTS NUMBER OF 


VOTES 

Materials 10, 887 
Construction 2 99] 
Fit, size 2,359 
Design, styling 1,796 
Total 17,933 
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The participants favored warm and lightweight 


interlinings of wool, of good cotton flannel, or of 


half wool and half cotton. 


TABLE 2 
Votes on characteristics of materials 
MATERIALS NUMBER OF VOTES 
Outside fabric 


Colorfastness 
Construction (yarns, weaves, surface, 


etc.)... 1,094 
Finishes for fabric 99] 
Fiber S75 
Shrinkage control 712 
Light in weight and warm $52 
Quality 359 
Design. . 86 
Care 2 
Kind of fabric 3 
Total 5,843 
Lining 
Construction, durability 1,014 
Colorfastness S92 
Shrinkage and stretchage control 217 
Simple (few seams) 135 
Kind of fabric 117 
Quality 77 
Finishes 24 
Color 13 
Total 2,489 
Inter-lining 
Light in weight and warm 16S 
Inter-lining (desired) 145 
Fiber 140 
Quality 53 
Pre-shrunk 14 
Total 550 
Buttons and fastenings 
Buttons, serviceability, ete 1,029 
Buttons, extra 128 
Buttons, good looking 77 
Fastenings, durable 9 
Fastenings, harmonious 1S 
Closing, satisfactory 1S 
Tie fastening on fitted or double-breasted 
coats 9 
Total 1,438 
Thre ad 
Good, strong 260 
Colorfastness QS 
Matching g 
Total 367 
Trimming 
To last the life of coat 146 
Total 146 
Shoulder pads 
Dry-cleanable 10 
Wool 14 
Total ; 54 
Grand total. 10,887 


Of the other materials used in coats-—fastenings, 
thread, trimming, and shoulder pads—fastenings 
received by far the largest number of votes. The 


details are shown in table 2. 
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Construction Characteristics 

Coat construction details polled the second largest 
number of votes (table 1). The details are listed in 
table 3 


erous seams of from 3 to 13 inches were essential 


The women thought that adequate, gen- 


and that seams should match at underarms, should 
not pull out or rip, and in some cases should be 
reinforced. 

The women want generous, well-finished hems 
of two to three inches and sleeve hems of at least 
one inch width. Some asked for wide hems to 


permit length adjustments for tall women. 


TABLE 3 
Voles on characteristics of construction 
INSTR TION NUMBER OF VOTES 

Seams 596 
Hems 332 
Workmanship 323 
Cutting 307 
Buttonholes 277 
Pockets 271 
Buttons ISO 
Linings 154 
Shoulder pads 137 
Front facings 133 
Stitching Oo) 
Collars, lapels 1S 
Pressing 32 
Hanger 5 

> SO] 


Total é 


Good workmanship, including accurate cutting 
on straight of goods and matched plaids or designs, 
seems necessary to the women. They want button 
holes and pockets to be well made, pockets to have 
strong corners and even to be reinforced. 

The women and girls want buttons securely 
attached with strong thread, with good thread 
shanks, and to be strengthened, perhaps with an 
under-button reinforcement. They also want 
shoulder pads and lining securely attached, lining 
pleat fastened above mid-armhole, and lining 
unattached at the bottom except for the bar tacks. 

Other construction details the women want 
include: coat fronts that are interfaced and taped; 
front facings that are left the same length as the 
coat so that it can be lengthened; stitching that is 
straight and durable, with thread ends fastened: 
and collars and lapels permanently shaped 


Size and Fit 

The women want comfortable coats; for example, 
they want wide, overlapping fronts with from 4 
to 12 inches overlap. They also want linings as 
well as coats to be amply cut for comfort and action, 


and linings that are well fitted to coats. Details of 
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size and fit upon which the participants voted are 
reported in table 4. Many think that standardized 
sizes are needed for coats. They mentioned par- 
ticularly the need for standardized sleeve lengths 


and coats in graduated lengths in each size 


TABLE 4 


Loles on characteristics of fit and size 


F \ if kK rt 
Fit 
Wide front lap 15] 
Ample cut tor coat | 305 
Ample cut for lining 276 
(,ood fit 162 
Full-eut sleeve and armhole 157 
Shoulder pads comfortable 115 
Total 1, 466 
Size 
Standardized size including sleeve length.) R023 
Total 893 
| 
(srand tota 2 359 


Design 

Among the design details listed in table 5, the 
largest number of votes was for conservative, simple 
designs. In addition, women voted for shoulder 
padding to give coats good lines; for full length 
coats: for fitted silhouettes: for fashions that do 
not change too often; and for a variety otf practical, 


conservative colors 


Simple, tailored, feminine 665 
Pockets, big, deep, room) 236) 
Color 215 
Padding 135 
fastenings 132 
Collar, neckline On 
Lining, full length 75 
Silhouett« 68 
Fashion 4 
Linings, removable 57 
Belts 21 
Trimming A) 
Sleeve bottom 12 
Back details of coat 6 

Total 1.796 


The voters want practical pockets (table 5), 
adequate fastenings, worked and bound button- 


holes, close-fitting necklines, and collarless neckline 
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finishes for short women. They want full-length 
and removable linings, belts made of self material, 


and sleeves that fit closely at the wrist. 


TABLE 6 


Summary of votes on informative labels about coats 


CHARACTERISTICS ABOUT WHICH INFORMATION IS NUMBER 
WANTED ON LABELS OF VOTES 


Vi ferials 


Outside fabric 


Fiber | 1,022 
Colorfastness | 972 
Shrinkage control | 632 
Finishes 182 
Construction (varns, weave, sur 

face 210 
Care 137 
Light in weight, warm 97 
Quality 15 


3,567 
Lining 
Construction of fabric, dura 


bility 106 
Colorfastness 306 
Shrinkage and stretchage control 49 
Finishes 24 


785 
Inter-lining 
Fiber 108 
Light in weight and warm 15 
123 
Buttons and fastenings 
Serviceable, ete 78 
Fastenings l 
89 
] nin ngs 1] 
Thread (good, strong 9 
4.584 
Fit, size 173 
Vaker. desiqn. brand. quarantes 310 
Clonal ction S] 
Lh yn, stylin 6 
Potal 5.474 


Informative Labels 


Many of the women who discussed characteristics 
they want in winter coats would probably agree 
with the one group which said, ‘“The average person 
does not have enough information to buy wisely 
unless it appears on labels or is given by the sales- 
person.’ At any rate, 5,474 votes were cast for 
informative labels. As is shown in table 6, most of 
the votes for labels dealt with the outside fabrics. 
These women want to know about fiber, the color- 
fastness of fabric, degree of shrinkage control, and 
the finish used on the fabric. 








Tentative Program 


40th Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 


San Francisco, California—June 28 to July 1, 1949 
Board Meetings: June 26, 27, and July 24 


Theme: **Advancing the Frontiers of Home Economics”’ 


MORNING 


10:00 Executive board meeting (elected offi 
cers, chairmen of departments and 
divisions, and headquarters staff 


Sunday 
June 26 


Monday 9:00 Executive board meeting 


June 27 


10:00 Registration 


Meetings of national committees (time 
and place arranged by headquarters 
time 


after chairmen 


ferred, if meeting is wanted) 


express pre 


Tuesday 8:00 Registration 
June 28 
9:30 General opening session, keynote talk 
and others on ‘“‘ New Goals in Ameri 
can Way of Life’’ 


7:30 Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfast 


Wednesday 
June 29 
8:30 Eye opener 
9:30 General “Interpreting New 
Developments in Home Economics”’ 


session 


Thursday 7:30 Kappa Omicron Phi and Omicron Nu 


June 30 breakfasts 
8:30 Eye opener 


9:30 Department meetings 


Friday 8:30 Eye opener 
July 1 
9:30 Division meetings 


Saturday 9:00 Executive board meeting (newly 
July 2 elected officers, officers who continue 
to serve, department chairmen, and 
new division chairmen who are re- 


placing outgoing chairmen 


State president's meeting 


AFTERNOON EVENING 


2:00 Executive board meeting 7:30 Executive board meeting 


2:00 Executive board meeting 


Registration Registration until 10:00 p.m 


of-work committee 


National 


meeting 


Meetings of national committees (time program 


and place arranged by headquarters national chairman of the 


after chairmen time pre committee, national chairmen of de 


ferred, if meeting is wanted 


express 
partments, and national incoming and 


outgoing chairmen of divisions) 


12:15 Alumnae luncheons 8:00 Council meeting 


College and university groups to be Special interests meetings 


notified of time; arrangements to be Consumer interests 


made by local chairmen (luncheons Research 


wil! bescheduled on official program Others as requested 


2:00 Department meetings (separate or 


joint as planned by chairmen) 


4:15 National chairmen meeting with state 


chairmen of committees, depart 


ments, and divisions 


12:15 Luncheon for foreign guests 


2:00 Division meetings (separate or joint as 
desired by chairmen 


ee 


5 Entertainment planned by local chair 


men 


s 
1:00 Professional trips to be planned by local | 7:00 Business meeting 
arrangements committee 
8:15 General session 


“International Interests”’ 


7:00 40th Anniversary Celebration of AHEA 
Dinner 


12:15 Alumnae luncheons to be arranged by 


local chairmen 


2:00 General session ‘““What’s Happening to 
Family Life”’ 


5 Council meetings 


a 


12:15 Luncheon for executive board members 


and state presidents 
2:00 Executive board meeting 


2:00 State presidents’ meeting 


This chart of the tentative program will be brought up to date in succeeding issues of the JouRNAL. 
Information about hotels and hotel reservation form may be found on pages 32 and 33 of the ad section. 
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Differences in Adult Contacts with Children 


Dr. Dawe is an associate professor of home economics 
and director of the Nursery School at the University 
of Wisconsin. She has taught at the University of 
Iowa and at Iowa State College. Miss Ekern and Miss 
Berger received A.M. degrees from the University of 
Miss Ekern is an instructor at Michigan 
Miss Berger, at Iowa State College. 


Wisconsin. 
State College; 


ARIOUS studies have been made of one of the 

most fascinating and surely one of the most 

important aspects of child development, that 
of adult-child relationships. Investigators have ana- 
lyzed the effects of parental overprotection and rejec- 
tion, of autocratic and democratic leadership, of 
dominative and integrative adult control, of different 
home “‘atmospheres,”’ as well as the relative efficacy 
of different forms of verbal directions. In a recent 
study by M. J. Radke, The Relation of Parental 
Authority to Children’s Behavior and Attitudes, the 
point is made that children tend to stress in their 
interpretation and description of parental behavior 
the restrictive and disciplinarian aspects. 

In a study being carried on in the department of 
home economics. at the University of Wisconsin, we 
are interested in comparing the adults’ restrictive, 
directing, and controlling actions with actions 
that are facilitating, helpful, friendly, and encourag- 
ing. 

For the purposes of this study, adult contacts 
with children are divided into two major divisions: 
restrictive and facilitating, each of which has sub- 
divisions. A restrictive method includes any in- 
stance in which the adult seeks to impose her will 
on the child, expects his compliance, or raises a 
barrier to the satisfaction of the child’s wishes. 
The six subdivisions of this category (described 
briefly) are: 

1. Questions asked for information (as, ‘Do you 
know where Mary is?’’) 

2. Direction to child to comply (reminder, order, 
and suggestion) 


- 2) 


~ 


HELEN C. DAWE, DOROTHY EKERN, 
and HARRIET BERGER 


3. Criticism, disapproval, or reproof 
4. Punishment or coercion (taking away a privilege, 
carrying a child indoors after he has refused to 

come in) 
5. Refusal and rejection (denying permission, re- 

pulsing a bid for attention or sympathy) 
6. Restrictive contact but unclassified 

Facilitating contacts include those in which there 
s no imposition of the adult’s will but rather an 
effort to help the child carry out his wishes. The 
seven subdivisions are: 
1. Help (giving physical aid, solving problems) 
2. Friendly contact (social conversation, questions 


or remarks showing interest and attention) 
3. Praise, sympathy, affection, morale building 

Yielding, permitting, acceding 
5. Offering choice of activity or materials 
6. Provision of information other 

(explaining a new game, reading stories) 
7. Facilitating but undetermined 

category 

We have tried by these categories to emphasize 
how the contact might appear to the child. In- 
stead of emphasizing the particular verbal phrase- 
ology the adult uses, we try to stress quality of the 
Thus, a remark such as “Come here and 


or stimulation 


as to 


contact 


contact. 
let me fasten your jacket for you”’ 
“Help” rather than as a “Direction to comply.” 
An attempt has been made to devise categories which 
will make the data readily understood by teachers 
and parents, which can be used by observers without 
an unduly extensive period of training, and which 
can be used to collect data in homes as well as in 


is classified as 


school situations. 
Records made by 

dependently produced satisfactory agreement 

In only one instance, in 100 


two observers working in- 
in 
classifying contacts. 
three-minute samples, was there disagreement as to 
whether a contact was facilitating or restrictive. 
Agreement on the subdivisions of each major type 
was also sufficiently high to warrant use of the 


method. At present, we record, during each unit of 
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observation, one tally to indicate the occurrence of a 
particular type of contact. Repetitions of the same 
type, should they arise, are disregarded since it 
was found difficult for observers to agree on the 
number of repetitions. A teacher might, for ex- 
ample, in directing a child to put away blocks, 
remind the child with a series of remarks such as 
“Now the long ones... two more to put away... 
one more and that’s all.’”’ This would receive one 
tally under the category “Direction to comply.” 
While this method does not give a record of the 
exact number of remarks made during a time unit, 
totaling of all units of observation makes possible 
comparisons among children and among adults as 
to the relative frequency of different types of con- 
tacts. 

For this report, we are presenting only results 
based upon preliminary study in the University of 
Wisconsin nursery schools. It is planned to expand 
the observations so that data may be collected in 
other situations. The children are divided into 2 
groups of 16 children each, with those 2} to 4 years of 
age attending in the morning, and those between 4 
and 5 years of age in the afternoon. Each group is 
supervised by an experienced head teacher. Each 
child’s mother serves her turn in the group as an 
assistant, and senior students who major in child 
development also assist. Each day there are usually 
three or four adults in the group: the head teacher, 
the mother, and one or two students. 

For the first part of the study, data were derived 
from three-minute time samples of the children 
taken over a period of several months for a total of 
91 hours of observation. 

No outstanding differences were found between 
the groups in the average number of contacts re- 
ceived, and in each group facilitating contacts were 
outnumbered by restrictive ones. Thus, in the 
morning group, the average number of restrictive 
contacts received by the children was 5.90 for 60 
minutes of recording; the average number of facili- 
tating contacts was 18.04. In the afternoon group, 
the corresponding figures were 6.17 and 17.77. 

There were, however, interesting individual dif- 
ferences within each group as to the total number of 
contacts received, the number of each type, and 
the ratio of facilitating to restrictive contacts. 
For example, one child who ranked twelfth in the 
total number of contacts in the morning group was 
third highest in number of restrictive contacts; a 
child in the afternoon group who was eleventh in 
rank as to the total number of contacts was fourth 
in rank for number of facilitating contacts; one 
child in the morning group received seven times as 
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many facilitating as restrictive contacts. It seems 
to us that such individual variations have significance 
to those responsible for guidance and that such an 
approach may produce information of value to 
teachers. 

Head teachers ranked the children from highest 
to lowest according to their estimate of the child’s 
position in the group for total number of contacts, 
for restrictive, and for facilitating contacts. Inspec- 
tion of the rankings indicated that the teachers’ 
estimates agreed with the recorded data fairly well; 
however, there were discrepancies in certain cases. 
The teachers felt that inspection of these data con- 
tributed to their own knowledge of individual 
children. 

In another part of this preliminary study, 20 ten- 
minute records were made of the head teachers 
and of each student assistant. Samples were 
taken at the beginning and end of the second semes- 
ter of the school year. Some observations of 
students were made in a trailer-camp nursery school, 
as well as in the University Nursery School. 

Results indicated, as might be expected, that head 
teachers made more contacts with children than 
the students did. It was of interest that the head 
teachers averaged 2} times more tallies in the cate- 
The data 
showed rather wide variations among students in 
the. total number and in the types of contacts made 
but suggested that as students increase in experience 


gory “praise, sympathy, and affection.” 


they make more contacts, and as they take more 
responsibility they tend to make more restrictive 
contacts. 

Only one student made more restrictive than 
facilitating contacts. Comparisons of the three 
students ranked by the head teachers as most suc- 
cessful with the three ranked as least successful 
revealed that the latter made fewer contacts but a 
higher proportion of restrictive contacts. 

We have found that there is considerable varia- 
tion among adults and in the same adult from 
We hope 
to obtain more information about the factors as- 


time to time in types of contacts made. 


sociated with this variability, such as the age of the 
children, their individual characteristics, the size of 
the group, the size of the staff, and the background 
and experience of the adults. 

The fact that these children varied in the propor- 
tion of restrictive to facilitating contacts received 
seems important to our interpretation of their 
behavior and to our ways of guiding them. We hope 
that further study of such differences among adults 
and among children will contribute to better teaching 
and to better understanding of children. 
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COLLEGE LEADERSHIP SCHOOL 


SisteR Mary ALBERT 
Mount Mary College 
Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin 


To realize more fully the primary aim of Mount 
Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin—-the Christian 
formation of young women —and to enable students to 
meet the progressively keen challenges which they 
encounter, a leadership school for officers of campus 
organizations was held at the college at the beginning 
of the school year. 

The purposes of this training program were: 

1. To introduce leaders to each other 

To create a feeling of solidarity among the leaders 
To generate an esprit de corps 

To develop healthy attitudes of leaders toward 
their jobs and members of their groups 

5. To teach techniques of parliamentary procedure 


— W bo 


and methods of group discussion 
6. To plan projects for the year 

The program included lectures and discussions on: 
the characteristics of a good leader; self-analysis; 
rights and responsibilities; parliamentary law; min- 
utes of meetings and treasurer’s reports; group dis- 
cussion techniques; contributions of the individual 
organizations to the school, community, and world, 

Club officers and other leaders in the home eco 
nomics department The re 
sults of this leadership school have been most gratify- 


were in attendance. 


ing. Students have accepted their responsibilities 
with greater confidence in their ability to lead others. 
The skill they have demonstrated in organizing work 
programs and other activities for the year has really 
been outstanding. It is our belief that a school of 
this nature should be conducted at the beginning of 
each scholastic year. We know of no better way to 
unify leadership in the school and strengthen the en- 


tire student body. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN NORWAY 
ELEANOR DENSMORE 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
The summer school for American students at the 


University of Oslo, which I attended in the summer 
of 1948, was an outstanding adventure in better in- 
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ternational understanding for our group of 250 
American students. Not only did it contribute to 
our knowledge and appreciation of Norway and the 
Norwegian people but it gave them a chance to know 
Americans better. 

The Oslo summer school for American students is 
a rather recent experiment. 

When Norway was occupied by the Germans, 
many of the faculty and men students at the Uni- 
versity were taken prisoner and placed in German 
concentration camps. When the war was over, it 
took some time to get a faculty together again and 
to get the school back into operation. During the 
interim, American universities had opened their 
doors to a number of Norwegian students. Norway 
felt very grateful to the United States for this gesture 
and wished to do something for American students 
in return. So in 1947, at great cost and with much 
effort, Norway opened the Oslo University summer 
school and invited 250 American students to attend. 
As the Norwegians wanted Americans to learn some- 
thing about Norway, the courses were built around 
this idea of better understanding. The experiment 
was so successful that it was repeated in 1948. 

Most of the students invited to attend were college 
juniors or seniors, but some were graduate students. 

A general survey course was required of each 
its aim being to give a well-rounded picture 
Since there was a 


student 
of Norway and Norwegian life. 
different lecturer every day, we had an opportunity 
to meet and hear some of Norway’s outstanding men. 
Lectures were all in English and covered such topics 
as government, industry, reconstruction, church, 
history, literature, geology, whaling, and Nazi war 
criminals. 

Through some of our outside acquaintances, we 
Norwegian 


given opportunities to visit in 


We found the people most hospitable and 


were 
homes. 
eager to know more about America and Americans. 

Life is far from rosy for the average Norwegian 
housewife, especially if she lives in the city. First 
Meat was 
One fairly 


of all, is the ever-present food problem. 
scarce, rationed, and very high priced. 
well-to-do family we met told us they had had meat 
only twice since Christmas. In place of it, they use 
quantities of fish. Fortunately, their fish is good, 
and it is plentiful, but it does become monotonous. 
Kggs are scarce, and most of Norway’s excellent 
Their favorite cheese is made 
from goat’s milk. The whey, after the curd has 
been removed, is cooked down to a thick caramel 
It is rather sweet and looks like maple 


cheese is exported. 


consistency. 
sugar or naphtha soap. 

Norway is a great whaling nation, and Norwegians 
make good use of their vast supply of whale oil. 
Their butter substitute is made from it and is really 
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good. It has no fishy flavor and even looks like 
butter. Whipped cream made from whale oil is not 
at all bad either, except that people use so much of 
it in an effort to dress up uninteresting foods that 
they grow rather tired of it. 

Much of Norway’s agriculture is on a small scale. 
The farms are small and too mountainous for 
mechanized farming, but the farmers do well with 
what they have. Their stocky, short-legged horses 
are particularly suitable to their type of farming. 
Larger farms, more comparable to ours, are found in 
the broader valleys. 

We grew to love the Norwegian people. They are 
sincere, unaffected, cultured, friendly, and funda- 
mentally kind. They love the out of doors, and 
their short summers are devoted to absorbing every 
ray of the precious sunshine. Winter sports also 
play an important part in their lives. Every week 
end in winter, whole families set forth on skis, climb- 
ing high into the mountains or more often doing : 
few miles across country. In summer, they load 
themselves down with heavy rucksacks and start 
out for the hills. 

Norway is a beautiful country, and its citizens 
take time to enjoy its charms. True, they still re- 
gard America as a wonderland some day to be visited. 
They are eager to know us and to learn more about 
Americans. Unfortunately, many of their ideas 
about us have been obtained from the movies and 
from our press, both of which have sometimes given 
them a very distorted picture of American life. Per- 
haps it is up to us to correct some of these impressions 
as a step forward toward better world understanding. 


FRIENDS OF HELEN W. ATWATER 


KATHARINE Biunt and Sysit L. Smiru 
Co-chairmen 

Helen W. Atwater International 
Fellowship Fund Committee 


Cover to cover readers of the JouRNAL will have 
noted in the report of the international committee in 
the September 1948 issue of the JouRNAL the brief 
statement (see page 403) “The Helen W. Atwater 
Fellowship Fund has $10,080 in its treasury.”” At 
the meeting of the committee in May, consideration 
was given to the question of using only the interest 
from the Atwater Fund to supplement one of the 
international scholarships or of using enough from 
principal and interest to supplement one of the 
regular scholarships to fellowship proportions. In 
view of the great need at present to foster interna- 
tional understanding and strengthen home econom- 
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ics in other countries, the committee decided to allot 
$700 annually toward a Helen W. Atwater interna- 
tional fellowship. This sum, together with the 
$400 from the AHEA’s International Scholarship 
Fund and $400, or its equivalent, from the college 
or university to which the student is assigned, makes 
a total of $1500 to be awarded annually, beginning 
with the year 1949-50, on a competitive basis to 
the applicant considered best qualified for the award. 

It was the feeling of the committee that it would 
be a source of gratification to the friends of Miss 
Atwater who contributed so generously to the fund 
to have a fellow named for the year 1948-49 rather 
than wait another year for the memorial to become 
active. Among the successful candidates for the 
international scholarships was Mrs. Francine Van 
de Putte Gilles of Belgium (see page 67), whose 
original application for an AHEA scholarship ar- 
rived in the spring of 1947, too late for consideration 
for the year 1947-48. With it came a letter of 
recommendation from M. Paul deVuyst, an honorary 
member of the AHEA, whom Miss Atwater had 
known professionally for many years. Miss At- 
water was still serving on the international committee 
when this application was received and was greatly 
interested in it. In view of these circumstances and 
the high rating of Mrs. Gilles among the applicants, 
the committee decided to give her a special award 
of $500 to supplement her academic work at Cornell 
University by travel to various centers in the 
United States to observe work of professional in- 
terest to her. Mrs. Gilles thus becomes the first 
Helen W. Atwater fellow of the AHEA. 

The Helen W. Atwater Fund now totals $10,180. 
Of this, $9500 is invested in 2} per cent Government 
bonds. We wish to emphasize that the fund is by 
no means closed and that contributions will still be 
welcomed at AHEA headquarters. It is our hope 
that enough will be contributed during the coming 
year to supplement the small amount uninvested 
and the accumulated interest so that it will not be 
necessary to touch the invested funds for the 1949 
50 allotment. , 


TEACHING CHILDREN’S GROUPS 


CHARLOTTE V. JACOBSON 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Home-economics-trained homemakers are often 
the leaders in their communities. They may be 
leaders of youth groups, chairmen of their church 
groups, PTA program planners, or active in political 
and government groups. 
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My particular work with Camp Fire Girls and 
Blue Birds, while not out of the ordinary, has pro- 
vided some suggestions which may help to get more 
parents interested in working with young children 
in youth groups. These suggestions are summarized 
as follows: 

1. A person need not be a trained teacher to be a 
leader. She can learn with the children. 

2. Parentsare very willing to help, if they are called on 
for their specialties. For example, a mother who 
is very good at baking cookies can help a group 
with Christmas cookies at a prescribed time; an- 
other may sing very well and can help with 
songs which may be old to her but are new to the 
children. 

3. Two people working together divide the responsi- 
bility and double the ideas for leadership of a 
group. It is much more fun working with another 
person. 

t. If an established group helps a new one organize, 
both girls and parents have more enthusiasm. 

5. The most important suggestion is to have fun 
with the children. Treat them like people with 
personalities. 

6. The program for any youth group should be in- 
teresting, flexible, and not too set. Do what the 
group wants todo. A plan is necessary, however, 
to include such activities as games, songs, stories, 
play-acting, hikes, field trips, family activities, 
and handicrafts. 

The girls in my group were eight and nine years 
old. This is the age group when children enter into 
the great American sport of “joining.”’ The girls 
join the Blue Birds or the Brownies; the boys, the 
Cub Scouts. 

Crafts which are ‘“‘busy-work” are a waste of time 
for both the leader and the child; a craft which has 
a use or a purpose for being has been my theme. 
Each craft should have an underlying aim to teach 
the child something definite, whether it is how to use 
a material or technique new to him, to test his 
imagination or inventiveness, or to give him a better 
understanding of things around him. Materials 
from around the home made into useful items are 
easier for the busy homemaker to obtain and work 
with. Keeping the crafts simple, attractive, quickly 
and easily done, useful, and fun to do gives the most 
satisfaction to both leader and children. 

Here are some hints on planning the crafts for a 
group: 

1. Keep up with the times by watching interests of 

It may be a new phase of world 

The seasons’ chang- 


the children. 
affairs or a circus in town. 
ing may suggest craft ideas. 


* 
~ 


— 


10. 


13. 


IN SHORT 9] 


. Keep in mind the ages and abilities of the chil- 
dren. An eight-year-old girl usually works 
much more easily with her hands than one seven 
years old, and a nine-year-old is usually better 
still. 

Do not try to have too many crafts so that the 
children become confused with something new 
before they have finished the last item. 

Plan crafts that can be completely finished in a 
short time. This choice will make for good work 
habits. 

Do not work on one craft item too long a time. 
Three times at the same project would be the 
limit of keeping a child’s interest at this age 
level. 

Plan craft items in advance to avoid duplication 
in the same year. Vary a craft in some slight 
way to keep interest, if you use it again. 

Plan craftwork in advance so that when the 
children arrive they can be ready to work. 
Have preliminary work done, such as cutting the 
yarn into the right lengths. Have the items 
counted out so that there are enough to go 
around and a few extra in case of an accident, 
an unexpected guest, or a new member. 

Plan so that everyone is not doing the same 
the same time. Divide large groups 
that 


thing at 
into smaller 
observed and kept busy. 

Try to keep a happy, co-operative, helpful atti- 
tude while working and do not let one or two 
children monopolize all your time and thus push 


ones so everyone can be 


ahead. 

Try to get another parent or leader to help. 
Just another adult or older youngster does won- 
ders for a leader’s morale. 

Teach each part of a more complicated craft a 
step at a time. 

Let the child execute his own work in so far as 
possible after you have shown him how. The 
resulting product may not be up to the standard 
of the sample made by the leader, but the child 
is certain to be proud of his own accomplish- 
ment. 

If you are a leader, look around your community 
to see what is usable. For example, a local 
printer had a surplus of small square boxes with 
an attractive peasant design for one cent each. 
These, with a coaster pasted on the top and a 
coat of shellac, made very attractive gift boxes, 
to be used for pins or stamps. 

Some of the children may have ideas that can be 
developed. Listen well to their conversation. 
You never can tell what you may hear. 








Comment 
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From the February 1909 issue of the JourNAL, 
Volume 1, Number 1, we reprint this statement of the 
first plans for the magazine and the definition of its 
purpose: 


Most prominent, perhaps, among the agencies for ad 
vancement ... was a professional journal to be owned by 
the Association and published under its direction. The 
constitution which was adopted contained a clause directing 
the Executive Committee to publish such a journal. This 
first number of the Journal of Home Economics, therefore, 
appears. For the present it will be published as a bi 
monthly in the months of February, April, June, Octobe: 
and December, though it is the earnest hope and expecta 
tion that it may increase both in size and worth, and in 
frequency of issue, as time goes by. 

Certain such a journal are 
should, of course, contain reports of proceedings of the con 
ventions of the Association, and as far as practicable, re 
ports of local societies affiliated with the American Associa 
tion. It will be agreed probably that as a professional 
journal it should, first of all, print original articles both on 
the theoretical side of the household arts and sciences and 
in the applied fields, whether of education, or of practical 
work in the home, the institution and the community. 
Such articles must be written in large part by our own 
membership, although the cooperation of expert persons in 
other fields may be expected, and should embody the results 
of scientific study or of practical experience and represent 
the best which any one of us has to offer to fellow workers 


purposes of evident. It 


A related division of such a journal is that of abstracts to 
present the gist of articles appearing elsewhere, for a pro- 
fessional journal should, as far as practicable, be a ‘‘review 
of reviews’’ of other publications, when, as occasionally, 
they enter its own limited field. Signed reviews and briefer 
statements of books naturally form another section. News 
items, whether referring to persons, institutions or other 
subjects, may well be grouped together. Editorial state 
ments by those responsible for the Journal, and enquiries 
and expression of opinion from Association members may 
appear occasionally. To such a structure, life will come 
only as thought and energy are devoted to it by many per 
sons. As the plans for the Journal are carried further, a 
Board of Contributing Editors representing the various 
fields of home economics will doubtless be needed who may 
stand sponsor each for the varied interests involved. 


PRACTICAL PROGRAMS 


Each home economist is a private professional, 
responsible for her own job, and also a public profes- 
sional. As a public professional, she is responsible 
for the exchange of professional information in the 


JOURNAL, for group action by the Association, for the 





interpretation of the home economics program to the 
American public and to the world public, for the 
support and suitable expansion of educational legis- 
lation, research, and related government and com- 


munity services, and for educational leadership in 
our field. 

We have a practical program for human welfare 
the wiser use of present resources by every family 
unit and increased production by the home as well as 
by farm and factory to advance living standards; the 
reduction of poverty, sickness, delinquency by the 
promotion of health, wholesome personalities, and 
satisfying human relationships in well-planned family 
living. 

We have also a practical program for the Associa- 
We need a permanent headquarters, 100 per 
and our 


tion. 
cent efficient, for our professional business 
services to the wider public. On this 40th anniver- 
sary of the JouRNAL, we may well thank God for 
progress in our field and send, as a thank offering, 
another $1, $2, $5, S10 to the Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund. 

In personal benefits, more effective leadership will 
help safeguard and improve your own job; in the 
wider significance, you are building education and 
social planning for all families everywhere. ‘My 
cup runneth over’’—how true for Americans and for 
our own group! In the spiritual unity of mankind, 
you have a right to feel that your private professional 
service and your public professional service through a 
contribution to the PHF both mean ultimately a 
That helps curb 
there’s 


fuller cup for families in all lands. 
war and builds 
checkbook! —BensamMIn' R. ANDREWS, 
Treasurer of AHEA, 1908. 


peace! Come on your 


Secre tary- 


WITH OUR ADVERTISERS 


Convinced that our JouRNAL advertisers have in 
formation that will be especially useful to you, the 
JOURNAL’s policies committee has agreed to allot 
some space in the section ‘From the Editor’s Mail” 
to bringing news of the advertisers to your attention. 
Probably these items will be descriptions of booklets 
or other aids for teachers. Usually this material is 
prepared by, or under the supervision of, home econ- 
omists. ‘Three or four such descriptions are planned 
for each issue. 

Sometimes the kind of advertising that shouts 
about a product turns an intelligent reader or listener 
against the good, honest type of advertising which 
aims simply to tell a prospective customer what a 
product is and what it will do for the buyer. 

Good advertising, therefore, is really news about 
products, news which stresses more carefully than 


usual the application to the reader. Look into the 
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advertisements in this issue to see how well the 
advertiser has made the copy apply to you. How 
many of the teachers’ tools would you like to see? 
The home economists who prepared them are sin- 
cerely interested in helping you. 

Watch for these new items in the JouRNAL, for the 
use of part of a column for this purpose is the editorial 
office’s way of saying, “In advertising and editorial 
columns alike, we represent one JOURNAL.” 


FOR LASTING PEACE 

The Women’s Action Committee for Lasting 
Peace is an organization which the AHEA is not 
affiliated with but whose work and thinking indi- 
vidual members may well wish to have an oppor- 
tunity to consider. A note concerning its filmstrips 
“Your United Nations” was published in ‘From the 
Editor’s Mail” in the November 1948 issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

The new policy statement of this organization, 
which appeared in a release last November, is as 
follows: 
|. Legislative program: 

A. Adequate funds for the continuation of the 
European Recovery Program 

B. (1) U. S. membership in the International 

Trade Organization 

(2) Continuation of the executive authority 

to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements 

without Congressional veto 

(. Security guaranties and military aid to 
Western Kurope 

1). Amendment of the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948 

[1. Measures before the United Nations: 

\. Permanent establishment of a vear-round 
Committee of the Assembly 

B. Fulfillment of recommendations of the Little 
Assembly concerning the use of the veto 

C. Agreement on the International Control of 
Atomic Energy 

1). Agreement on the forces to be made available 
to the Security Council 

I. Establishment of a United Nations guard 
force 

I’. (1) Admission of Israel to the UN 
(2) Agreement on a just and peaceful settle 

ment in Palestine 

The full text of this statement of policies and 
further information about the Women’s Action Com- 
mittee for Lasting Peace may be obtained from its 
headquarters, | East 57th Street, New York 
22, N. Y. 
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WILL YOU CLIP AHEA NEWS 


We have borrowed an idea about clippings from a 
similar appeal in the release referred to above from 
the Women’s Action Committee for Lasting Peace. 
From the AHEA headquarters, we send out a few 
news releases but not enough to justify our employ- 
ing a clipping service. We should appreciate it if 
\HEA members would send newspaper or magazine 
clippings of news concerning the AHEA to the 
editor of the JouRNAL. 


GRADING OF POULTRY 


In line with the study being made by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture was the regional meeting 
held in Chicago on October 11, 1948, of representa- 
tives from 13 national, regional, and state poultry 
processor associations. The purpose of the meeting 
was to consider the USDA’s proposed revisions in 
the federal grading and inspection programs and to 
work toward recommendations for this department. 
Mrs. Evelyn Brinkman, assistant professor of home 
economics in the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
attended this meeting as the AHEA’s representa- 
tive. 

The present USDA policy is that the label for 
poultry should be self-explanatory to the consumer 
and that poultry should be inspected by veteri- 


narians. 


RESPONSE TO QUESTIONNAIRES 

People do respond to questionnaires, if the ques- 
tions seem significant. This is one of the hearten- 
ing conclusions drawn from a survey of state presi- 
dents and state legislative chairmen of the AHEA 
concerning the housing legislation they wish to em- 
phasize. Twenty states out of the total number 
surveyed responded. Analysis of these check sheets 
is being made by Elizabeth Williams, national hous- 
ing chairman of the legislative committee. 

The tone of the comments made on each check 
sheet indicates the keenness of the interest. 

A questionnaire gives an opportunity to those who 
have often wanted to express their opinions where 
the expression may be of value. This questionnaire 
will give the national committee knowledge of 
opinions in different parts of the country, opinions 
that vary with the needs but that are united in the 
desire to solve housing problems through co-opera- 
tion on a national seale. 








HEA Activities 


CONSUMER INTERESTS 
COMMITTEE MEETING 


HenriEtTA M. THOMPSON 





Chairman 


The consumer interests committee met October 16 
to 18, 1948, in Washington, D. C., at AHEA headquar- 
ters. There were in attendance the chairman, Hen- 
rietta M. Thompson, and Sadye F. Adelson, Mary 
Louise Chase, Inez La Bossier, Alice Linn, Florence 
Mason, Ruth O’Brien, Mrs. Dora 8. Welch, Mary 
Whitlock, Helen Wilmore, Eleanore Davis, Ata 
Lee, Kathryn M. Towne, four members of the head- 
quarters staff, and Marie Dye. 

Subcommittee chairmen reported that simplified 
procedures and forms for the Consumer Speaks proj- 
ect had been prepared, announced, and made avail- 
able to state chairmen in midsummer. Items for 
1948-49 discussions are canned fruits or canned 
vegetables, vacuum cleaners, easy chairs, children’s 
winter play suits (snow suits), socks for children, and 
separate shirts. 

The report of the subcommittee on consumer 
standards for house dresses was delayed because of 
the illness of the chairman, Mrs. Pauline Beery 
Mack. Progress has been made in setting up mini- 
mum specifications based on consumers’ expressed 
desires and needs. 

The material prepared by Velma Phillips for a 
buying guide, based on CSP findings on meat, was 
reviewed, and plans for publication discussed. 
Additional leaflets based on CSP findings will be 
sponsored by the appropriate subcommittees. 

Mary Whitlock presented, for her subcommittee, 
the calendar for the year. A budget was adopted. 

Plans were made for publication of a series of arti- 
cles and commodity reports in the JouRNAL. 

Recent publicity on CSP was reported. This in- 
cluded an article in the New York Times (September 
4, 1948) by Edith Sonn which had stimulated inter- 
ested inquiries; an article in the National Parent- 
Teacher (May 1948) by Ruth O’Brien, resulting in 
requests from PTA groups for participation; mention 
from AAUW headquarters to its social studies chair- 
men, which had brought requests from branches for 
information on CSP; articles in Women’s Wear Daily 
and Retailing—Home Furnishing. An article in 
Kiplinger Magazine (June 1948) reported CSP as 
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one of four widespread consumer opinion surveys 
seeking to ‘‘pin the buyer under the microscope.” 
The need for further publicizing the findings of 
CSP and for authoritative information for the con- 
Popular articles in women’s 


sumer were discussed. 
magazines, news releases, radio programs, recordings, 
and visual aids were some of the possibilities consid- 
ered. It was pointed out that state home economics 
associations and college departments or 
might undertake to prepare some of these much- 
needed materials as special projects. Mary Louise 
Chase (Illinois) and Helen Wilmore (Kentucky) 
agreed to work on radio programs with their own 
universities. Miss Chase reports that two radio 
scripts, prepared by Jessie Heathman, will be ready 
by January 1. Miss Wilmore and Orrine Johnson 
state that two scripts on household equipment and 
on straight chairs will be completed by February 1. 
Mimeographed copies can be secured from AHEA 


classes 


headquarters for a small charge. 

Co-operation was planned with the American 
Standards Association’s Consumer Goods Commit- 
tee in their proposed study which will show the 
weaknesses or points of failure in articles commonly 
used by consumers. 

The committee agreed that the suggestions out- 
lined in Ruth O’Brien’s report. for the subcommittee 
on CIC’s future activities might well serve as the 
basic guide for CIC and for the consumer program 
of AHEA during the next several years. 

Co-ordination of the consumer activities of the 
Association was thought desirable. It sug- 
gested that the AHEA executive committee consider 
recommending to the committee on committees 
that Association to NCRC 
ASA’s Consumer: Goods Committee be members of 


was 


representatives and 
the consumer interests committee. 

A recommendation was made to the JouRNAL pol- 
icies committee that they consider the assignment 
of space in the JouRNAL to material relating to con- 
sumer interests, in view of the discontinuance of the 
Consumer Education Service and the demand which 
the current economic situation is bringing for author- 
itative material in this area. Material on this sub- 
ject will continue to appear in the JouRNAL. 

A program and exhibit for the 1949 annual meet- 
ing were planned. 


STATISTICS WORKSHOP 
Grace M. AUGUSTINE 
Towa State College 
The statistics workshop is designed by the AHEA 
research department for home economists responsible 


for directing research. Basic statistical principles 
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in the design of experiments and samplings will be 
presented. The work will include an introduction 
to: probability, statistical inference, tests of hypoth- 
esis, linear regression, and analysis of variance. 
There will be lectures and laboratory practice. Con- 
sultation and discussion periods will afford oppor- 
tunity for each member to broaden her perspective 
in research. 

The workshop is scheduled from June 13 through 
June 25, immediately preceding the 1949 meeting 
of the Association. Accommodations will be avail- 
able at the College residence halls at $1.50 per day. 
Advance reservation is necessary; the registration 
fee is $13. 
Department of Institution Management, Iowa State 


Address reservations or inquiries to the 


College, Ames, Iowa. 

Initial enrollment will be limited to one staff mem- 
ber from each institution until April 15. Deans and 
heads of departments of home economics should send 
to the department of institution management the 
name of the person they have selected to represent 
their institution. Between April 15 and May 1, 
other reservations will be accepted in the order re- 
ceived until the enrollment limit of 60 is met. The 
workshop (Statistics 599, Statistical and Research 
Methodology in Home Economics) carries three 
quarter hours of graduate credit for those qualified 
for admission to the Graduate College. Those who 
are not candidates for a graduate degree at Iowa 
State College may receive graduate credit by filing 
application for admission to the Graduate College 
and supplying a certified statement of degrees. For 
those who have a bachelor’s degree only, a statement 
of quartile rank in the graduating class is also re- 
quired. These arrangements are to be made with 
the Graduate College and should be completed one 
month in advance of registration for the workshop. 


ART DIVISION 
CLARA Dopson 


Chairman 


In Mrs. Helen Judy Bond’s report on the program 
of work for the Association, the following suggestion 
was made: “That all states be encouraged to set up 
their organizations by divisions and departments, 
and that the representatives of these groups form 
the state program-of-work committee.”” Many state 
programs report excellent plans for carrying out the 
art division’s plan of work in co-operating with 
their state programs. 

A report from Edna Grampp states that at the 
New York fall board meeting plans were made to 
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carry out two of the suggestions listed in the art 
division’s plan of work for the year. New York 
State has made plans to make available to its mem- 
bers information on current audio-visual aids in the 
fields of food, clothing, shelter, and family living. 
The material will be on display at the annual state 
meeting held in the spring in Syracuse. A chairman 
and committee have been appointed to gather and 
disseminate information on career opportunities in 
related art areas of home economics. 

Gladys Cummings reports that Indiana is also 
developing a career information program. Their 
state group recommends that the national art divi- 
sion’s color slide collection be increased and included 
in travel exhibits to be circulated in secondary 
schools as well as in colleges and universities. 

Ruth Severud, art chairman for Illinois, is pub- 
lishing in the news letter a list of books, publications, 
and films of special interest to those in the related 
art fields. 

Harriet Allen reports that the textile and clothing 
division and the art division of the Iowa Home 
Economics Association had a joint meeting at the 
annual state convention in April. Mrs. John Lane 
of Younkers, a department store in Des Moines, 
gave an up-to-the-minute discussion and demonstra- 
tion of new drapery materials and window treat- 
ments. 

Alice Gallivan reports that representatives of 
about seven colleges in the New England area met 
at their annual conference in Boston to consider re- 
lated art activities in their schools. The value 
of field trips was discussed and a committee was ap- 
pointed to survey and report their available museum 
exhibits, industrial tours, and visits to private homes 
and studios. The conference was a continuation of 
a meeting held at St. Joseph’s College last spring for 
members of the committee on related art, housing, 
and home furnishing. 

From Michigan, Elsa Koskinen reports consider- 
able enthusiasm expressed for a national travel ex- 
hibit of color slides of representative work in art ap- 
plied to food, clothing, shelter, and family living. 
Their state president, Eleanor Morrison of the 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, expressed a 
hope that her company might contribute to the pro- 
motion of this valuable project. Elsa Koskinen has 
agreed to be in charge of this phase of the art divi- 
sion’s program. Her success will depend on the 
co-operation of all state art chairmen. 

Missouri’s art chairman, Velma Fisher, reports 
that “during the week of November 12 to 19 Central 
Missouri State College in Warrensburg sponsored an 
exhibit, open to the public, of water-color paintings 
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by members of the National Association of Women 
Artists. 

The national art chairman has compiled an eight- 
page report of business-sponsored films which will be 
sent to all of the state art chairmen. They, in turn, 
may supply the information to interested persons in 
their own states. 

Marion Clark of the University of Chicago is chair- 
man of the art division’s nominating committee. A 
program-planning committee is making plans for the 
San Francisco meeting. 

It is the hope of the state art division chairmen to 
work with state presidents and to take an active 
part in the development of all departments and 
divisions of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion where interest logically falls into the subject- 
matter area of related art. 

To close my report as chairman of the art division 
for the two-year program, I wish to express my 
gratitude to all persons with whom I have worked. 
We look forward to the development of a good pro- 
gram with our new chairman, Marie Lien of the 
University of Minnesota. See you in San Francisco 


in June. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


ESTHER LATZKE 


Chairman 


Home economists in business, in their current 
program of work, re-emphasize the over-all public 
relations program and a continuation of the voca- 
tional counseling and recruitment program —all these 
standing committee activities are built around the 
central theme of building prestige for home econom- 
ics generally. 

Many of the 27 local HEIB groups have estab- 
lished a yearly field day or career day, which has a 
dual objective; that is, to acquaint undergraduate 
home economists with the variety of positions avail- 
able in the field and to discuss the requirements for 
those positions with visiting faculty representatives. 

In some localities, special field days for high school 
girls and their instructors inspire added interest in 
home economics courses and encourage the girls to 
continue these courses in college. Visits to home 
economics departments in public utilities, food manu- 
facturing concerns, and editorial offices give young 
students some behind-the-scenes views of home 
economists at work in interesting and even glam- 


orous jobs. 

The college field days which have become an im- 
portant yearly activity of such large groups of 
HEIB’s as those in New York City, Chicago, Pitts- 
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burgh, Cincinnati, provide programs for aspiring 
young home economists to help them understand the 
requirements of business positions and to let them 
meet heads of the departments which employ gradu- 
ates. The Chicago group last year presented an 
original skit on how to get a home economics posi 
tion in business. The skit was put on by the 
vounger members of the group. 

One of the most important parts of these college 
field days is the conference meeting of visiting 
faculty representatives with heads of business depart- 
ments, where mutual problems of curriculum, place- 
ment, and adjustment to the business job are dis- 
cussed. The curriculum committee works closely 
with this group of college professors and placement 
heads in an effort to summarize and co-ordinate the 
thinking of these meetings. 

HEIB groups have also done much in their local 
territories to provide speakers for high school as- 
semblies, college gatherings, or PTA meetings on the 
subject of home economics as a career. 

Local HEIB groups each appoint a vocational 
guidance chairman who is available for counseling 
students individually. These committees do not at- 
tempt to place young women in positions but advise 
them of procedures to follow. 

This past year two HEIB groups have expanded 
their efforts to encourage more young women to 
make home economics their career by offering schol 
arships. The Chicago group has established a $500 
scholarship for graduate work in home economics; 
Seattle gave a $250 scholarship to a high school girl 
for application toward her college work in that field. 

All of these efforts to encourage more girls to make 
a career of their home economics training are at the 
same time building greater understanding of the 
magnitude of our profession and are, therefore, an 
important co-operative activity with the general 
public relations program. The public relations 
council, which organized this over-all project last 
vear, continues under the same able leadership to 
expand its program of publicity, contacts with edu 
cational and civic leaders, and participation in every 
activity which brings home economics before the 
attention of the public. 

Special interest groups with the HEIB’s are repre- 
sented by committee chairmen in both national and 
local organizations. These include food and nutri- 
tion, clothing and textiles, and equipment. 

With more than 1,500 members in 27 local HEIB 
groups meeting 4 to 9 times a year for business, 
professional programs, and genial fellowship, much 
has been and can be accomplished toward building 
that prestige which we covet for home economics 


everywhere. 
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New Kooks 





The Young Consumer. By Ilazen Suvuirz. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948, 381 
pp., $2.24. 

Teachers of homemaking and others interested in 
general education for high school students will find 
The Young Consumer a “must” for classroom use. 
This book is organized to get away from the lesson- 
It is 


put together to stimulate the learning process in a 


assigning, lesson-hearing classroom procedure. 


very real sense. 

The pretest at the beginning of each chapter is 
partly pretest and partly a method of accumulating 
data for study and discussion purposes as well as for 
decision making. The orientation chapter, ‘The 
(C‘onsumer,”’ labors terminology a bit and does not 
launch the book with the flying colors it deserves. 
The remaining chapters are excellent in presenting 
the problems and practices of young people who are 
spending not only their own earnings but also part 
of the family income. 

The book has been planned to serve a consumer 
be limited 


education program. Its use should not 


to specialized courses in this field. Existing courses 
in homemaking, personal growth, and family living 
will be greatly enriched by the realistic approach of 
The Young IDNA M ARTIN, Se attle 
Washington) Public Schools. 


(‘onsumer. 


This Way, Please. By ELeanor Boywin. Revised 
Kdition. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948, 350 pp., S240. 

This book discusses etiquette for youth in a reada- 
ble stvle. The author emphasizes those manners 
frequently troublesome for high 


table eti- 


which are most 


school students, such as introductions, 
quette, dates, what to talk about, and how to act 
among strangers. She tells youth when to do some- 
thing, why to do it, and how to do it. The aim of 
the book is to produce naturally well-mannered, 
tactful youth. Written especially for young people, 
it does offer many solutions to their particular eti- 
quette problems. 

Bright illustrations point up specific problems very 
effectively. Each chapter has a series of study 
helps, with suggested readings that amplify the point 
under discussion. 

Schools will find this handy-sized book a good 


investment and very usable on the reference shelf. 
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Nett KruGer, South San Antonio (Texas) High 
School. 


Eating for Health. By Peart Lewis. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1948, 121 pp., $2.25. 
According to the author, “This book is a study of 

foods, the relation of food to the human body, and a 

plan of eating for health.”’ It is written for the lay- 

man and includes physiology, the nature and fune- 
tion and food sources of specific nutrients, dietary 
needs of different age groups, together with a founda- 
tion diet plan and suggested menu for each group. 

One chapter gives detailed information regarding 

individual foods; their nutritive value in terms of 

“rich,” “good,” and “fair” sources of the chief nu- 

trients (the basis for rating is not given); how to 

store: and cooking time for meats and vegetables. 
The explanation of body tissues and their dietary 

needs for proper functioning, and the explanation of 

digestion, absorption, and metabolism are clear and 


The die- 


tary recommendations show certain clichés and in- 


accurate, the strongest part of the book. 
consistencies. The protein allowances are high, but 
the dietary plan suggested does not furnish the 
amounts recommended unless “‘serving”’ portions are 
interpreted too liberally. 

The vocabulary is technical and the style terse. 
The author considers food only and ignores interre- 
lationships of other factors in the dynamics of an 
individual and his food practices. 

The book will serve better as a good introduction 
to physiology than as a nutrition handbook.-Rutu 
M. Leverton, University of Nebraska. 


Hutchison’s Food and the Principles of Dietetics. 
Revised by V. H. Morrram and GrorGe GRAHAM. 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
1948, 727 pp., $6.75. 

This book is the 10th edition of a work on die- 
tetics which was first published in Great Britain in 

1900. 


tetics as a science, the authors state in the preface 


In view of the times and the growth of die- 


that they felt “the new edition should take on more 
the nature of a textbook and less that of an encyclo- 
pedia.”” The introduction presents a history of die- 
tetics dating from the earliest times to the present 
day. The body of the book is broad in scope and 
stresses the practical aspects of dietetics under the 
social and economic conditions that exist in the 
world today. 

The volume is composed of four major divisions. 
Part one deals with “‘Diet in Normal Life.” Part 
two, “The Nature of Foods,’ presents ‘‘a survey of 
the foods eaten by people of European origin, their 
characteristics and their value in diet.”” Part three 
deals with “The Principles of Feeding in Infancy and 
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Childhood.” A table of analysis for some of the 
proprietary foods for infants is included. Part four, 
“Diet in Treatment of Disease,” is concerned with 
diseases commonly considered in books of diet ther- 
apy, as well as some of the dietetic ‘‘cures’”’ and 
“systems”? advocated at one time or another. One 
chapter is devoted to the use of artificial feedings and 
predigested foods in the treatment of disease by 
diet. 

Tables of food composition, frequently found in an 
appendix, are presented in the chapter to which they 
refer. A general index for the entire book follows a 
table of vitamin preparations.—RuHopa JOHNSON, 
Towa State College. 


Foods. By Maraarer M. Justin, Lucite Osporn 
Rust, and Guapys E. Vait. Third Edition. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1948, 723 
pp., S4. 

Three able and successful teachers have put the 
wealth of their vision, knowledge, and experience to- 
gether, and the result is this book which gives help, 
happiness, and inspiration to teachers as well as to 
pupils. 

This is the third edition. 
developments in scientific and teaching fields. The 
like a story book—the interesting 


It is enriched by many 


readable text 
tables and charts, the arrangement of the ‘‘Prob- 
lems,” and the workability of the “Activities’”’ give 
promise of help to the teacher as well as interest and 
information to the pupil. 

It is a book every housekeeper will find of special 
interest in her efforts to feed her family wisely. Ev- 
ery college girl who takes this interesting course will 
decide to keep this textbook for use in her future 
home. Better standards of living will follow the 
teaching of Foods.—NELLIE Kepziz Jones, Madison, 


Wisconsin. 


Anatolia College Cook Book. By Grapvuares or 

ANATOLIA COLLEGE, SALONICA, GREECE. Boston: 
American Office, Anatolia College, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts, 1948, 95 pp., 
$1.50. 

This book has been prepared by the women gradu- 
ates of Anatolia College in Salonica, Greece, and is 
being sold as a benefit by the friends of the College. 
Anyone who is interested in foreign cookery should 
find this book a real addition to her collection. 

The recipes include soups, fish, entrees, meats, 


vegetables, dairy dishes, desserts, and coffee. Each 
recipe appears as a photograph of the contributor’s 
handwriting, illustrated with line drawings which 
add much to the charm and interest of the book. <A 
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spiral binding permits the book to lie flat when in 
use.—NINA BrowninG, Kansas State College. 


Home Maintenance Handbook. By DouGias Tvo- 
MEY. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
1948, 332 pp., $4.50. 

Recent exorbitant costs of home repairs have 
prompted the author, who has had forty years’ ex- 
perience in home maintenance, to compile this hand- 
book as a reference text for householders wishing to 
keep the cost of home upkeep and improvement to a 
minimum. 

This householder’s handbook is exceptionally com- 
prehensive in its scope of subjects. The first 11 
chapters deal with the upkeep of the house itself. 
The last 13 contain excellent discussions of such 
topics as: care of household and outdoor tools, mak- 
ing insulation effective, closets and storage space, 
correct house ventilation, proper lighting arrange- 
ment, repairs and changes for convenience and com- 
fort, how to select and maintain furniture and rugs, 
furniture repairing, how to close a house. 

The book is replete with technical subject matter, 
clearly and concisely stated and often accompanied 
with simple drawings for further clarification. Well 
indexed and convenient in size, it should rank high 
in the home owner’s library..-EMMa Bonp, Bristow, 
Oklahoma. 


Family, Marriage, and Parenthood. [Edited by 
Howarp Becker and Revpen Hin. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1948, 829 pp., $5. 
This book is, in reality, a symposium to which 23 

specialists have contributed—physiologists, physi 

cians, economists, psychiatrists, social psychologists, 
sociologists, home economists, and representatives of 
other professional groups. The editors’ general plan 
has been so carefully developed and carried out that 
there is excellent balance and unity in presentation. 

A superior and authoritative level has been main- 

tained throughout the discussion of the various 

phases of the subject. 

The major divisions of the book deal with the his- 
torical and social background of the family, prepara- 
tion for marriage, getting along in marriage, problems 
of parenthood, family administration, family crises 
and ways of meeting them, and prospects for the 
future of the family. 

This is a well-integrated book, adapted for use in 
college, for adult education courses in the family, 
or for marriage courses. Lists of selected readings 
and topics for discussion follow each chapter. 
Auice L. Epwarps, Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia. 




































FROM THE 


Editor’s Mail 


Our working youth give their reasons for leaving 
school before finishing high school in ‘‘Why Young 
People Leave School,” a thought-provoking publica- 
tion of interest to everyone who has the welfare of 
youth at heart. Prepared by Elizabeth S. Johnson 
and Caroline E. Legg, both of the Child Labor 
Branch of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, U. S. Department of Labor, the study is 
based on a survey including 440 young people. 
Published by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, it has been reprinted for and is 
available from the Child Labor Branch, Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. Free. 





The ever-popular U. S. Department of Agriculture 
nutrition charts for visual aid in nutrition teaching 
have been revised to keep pace with advances in nu- 
trition knowledge. The complete set contains ten 
19 x 24 inch charts, dealing with well-known, essen- 
tial nutrients and pointing out the importance of a 
well-balanced diet for normal development and 
The modernized charts are printed in yel- 
Prepared by 


growth. 
low and black on heavy white paper. 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, they may be ordered from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Sold in complete sets only 


at 75 cents per set. 


“Have you considered using the talents of camera 
club members in photographing children’s luncheon 
trays before and after teaching units on food?” asks 
the health education committee of the Illinois Home 
Economics Association in ‘‘News by HEC (k) !!!,” 
a little booklet crammed with lively nutrition-teach- 
ing ideas. One easily adaptable tip is borrowed 
from a large department store in Chicago, which has 
been running a series of ‘‘Nutrition Hints” on its 
daily menu, pointing out certain foods as excellent 


sources of particular vitamins and minerals. 


Making a coat should be both easy and successful 
if one follows the clearly illustrated step-by-step 
process which Ethelwyn Dodson and Frances Reis, 
clothing specialists with the California Agricultural 
Extension Service, present in a 22-page booklct, 
“Making a Coat.”” Simple enough for the pcrson 
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who has never before attempted a lined woolen gar- 
ment, it still contains directions for the special tailor- 
ing touches which give the finished coat a profes- 
sional look. ‘‘Making a Coat’ has the honor of 
being the first circular on a home economics subject 
to be printed by the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California, and may 
be obtained from that address. Ask for ““Making a 
Coat,’”’ Circular 145. Single copies free. 


The establishment of body measurements for the 
sizing of apparel for girls (for the knit underwear 
industry) has been announced by the National 
Bureau of Standards. The purpose of the com- 
mercial standard is to make available to producers, 
distributors, and users a nationally recognized sys- 
tem of sizing girls’ apparel—a height-weight system 

for co-ordinating body measurements of the girl 
with ready-to-wear size designations, and for de- 
termining proper gradations between sizes of gar- 
ment patterns and specifications. A copy of the 
standard, known as Commercial Standard CS153-48, 
can be obtained from the Commodity Standards 
Division, National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Synthetic detergents or soap? Textile chemists 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture have been 
studying the new cleansers and soaps in comparative 
tests. First findings, based on laundering of white 
cotton fabric soiled with an oil-grease-dirt combina- 
tion showed soap more effective in soft water and 
the synthetic detergents more effective in hard 
water. Certain synthetic detergents in the class 
which chemists call nonionic were found the most 
efficient synthetics in the cotton-laundering tests. 
In soft water, they were as effective as soap and they 
were twice as efficient as most of the soaps in hard 
Both soaps and detergents were more effec- 
Further tests 


water. 
tive in hot than in lukewarm water. 
with other types of soil, on colors, and on fabrics of 
other fibers are to be conducted. 


The National Council on Family Relations has 
collected a large number of materials useful to those 
working in the field of family welfare. They include 
sound, helpful reprints, pamphlets, papers, and 
books made available at cost. Write for the free 
1948 revised **Materials List”’ to the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations, 1126 East 59th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Adult education and study group leaders wil! find 
many useful suggestions in “‘Study-Discussion Group 
Techniques for Parent Education Leaders,” an en- 
tirely new, 64-page booklet issued by the National 
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Congress of Parents and Teachers. A complete 
guide to the organization and operation of PTA 
parent education groups, it includes a special chapter 
on training lay leaders and another on utilizing com- 
munity resources, such as libraries or museums. An- 
other section is devoted to study groups for the 
parents of preschool children. Available from the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 600 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
Price 15 cents. A general catalog of ‘“Parent- 
Teacher Publications’? may be obtained from the 


sume address. 


A clearinghouse for child life research has recently 
been established in the Children’s Bureau, Federal 
Security Agency, as an aid to research workers in 
keeping abreast of studies in progress. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau states that the clearinghouse will not 
attempt to summarize or indicate the conclusions of 
research projects but will furnish accounts of the 
nature of projects as reported to it by individuals 
or organizations. Participation will be voluntary, 
but it is hoped that co-operation will be extensive, 
as the value of the clearinghouse will be dependent 
upon its scope and coverage. A bulletin covering 
current research in child life will be issued in 1949. 
Inquiries may be directed to Dr. Clara E. Councell, 
Director, Clearinghouse, Children’s Bureau, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


“UNESCO— What It Is—-What It Does—-What 
You Can Do to Help” is an excellent explanatory 
folder on the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. It describes the pro- 
gram and the work of this organization both at home 
and abroad. The discussion of the part American 
individuals can play in carrying on the work of 
UNESCO is particularly interesting. It also sug- 
gests that further information on education recon- 
struction can be obtained from CIER, 740 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. The folder itself 
is published for the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO by the Department of State, as Depart- 
ment of State Publication 3225. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price $2.50 
per 100. 


Eight children can be vaccinated against tuber- 
culosis for a one-dollar contribution, estimates the 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund in a pictorial supplement to their bulletin 
“UNICEF News.” The “News” is a report of the 


activities of the Children’s Fund in many parts of 
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the world, in the countries that are contributing 
supplies to the Fund, and in those that are receiving 
help for their children. Copies of “UNICEF News” 
are available from the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, 405 East 42d St., New 


York 17, N. Y. Free. 


Specially designed tunnels, which precool grapes 
to suitable temperatures in one hour, will enable 
West Coast growers to cut the shipping time from 
harvest to market by from 14 to 24 hours, report 
W. T. Pentzer and W. R. Barger, plant physiolo- 
gists of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, who 
have been conducting performance tests of this type 
of cooling system during the past two vears. The 
Research and Marketing Act provided the funds for 
the tests. 

Careers that are interesting, fun—where salaries 
are good and the satisfactions are many, can be 
found in one of the fields open to home economics 
graduates. Many of these interesting careers are 
outlined, with attractive drawings, in a little book- 
let, “What Do You See in Your Future?”’ published 
by the School of Home Economics, Simmons Col- 
lege. Teachers might well urge their students to 
look over the possibilities described in this little 
booklet if they are still in doubt as to the choice of 
a future career. Copies of “What Do You See in 
Your Future?”’ may be obtained from the Director, 
School of Home Economics, Simmons College, The 


Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts. Free. 


A school lunch laboratory kitchen operated by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Kconomics 
is among the services of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in assisting community school lunch 
programs. The practical recipes and methods 
worked out in this kitchen are available as aids to 
those engaged in school lunch programs. They may 
be obtained free by writing to the State Depart- 
ment of Education at your state capitol. Some ot 
the more recent titles are: 

“School Lunch Recipes for 100” (recipe file cards 
Distribution limited to persons operating school 
lunch programs. Others may purchase the set for 
$1 from Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

“School Lunch Recipes Using Nonfat Dry Milk 
PA 44—April 1948” 

“School Lunch Recipes Using Dried Whole Eggs 
PA 58—August 1948” 

“School Lunch Recipes Using Dried Fruits—PA 57 
—August 1948” 

















Abstracts 





Education 


Contributed by ELIsaBeTH SmMirH AAMODT 
University of Minnesota 


Co-operative research: the significance of the Metro- 
politan School Study Council, A. HAwnson. 
Teachers Coll. Record 530, No. 1 (Oct. 1948), pp. 
3-9. 

The Metropolitan School Study Council, a_re- 
search organization in public school administration, 
has now completed six years of unique service for 
approximately 70 school systems in the New York 
area (four states). The Council consists of working 
groups of hard-thinking people exchanging ideas and 
experiences and presenting problems for solution. 
The keynote is change and adaptability. 

The heart of the Council’s research is a study of 
those elements in a school setting which, when prop- 
erly developed and utilized, make for a powerful 
program of education. 

All data flowing in from the 70 laboratory com- 
munities are analyzed, weighed, refined, and com- 
piled into reports. These reports then go back to 
the communities and this two-way channel bet ween 
the Council and local schools is kept open, with ideas, 
data, and conclusions exchanged. 

Invention is one factor highly respected by Coun- 
cil schools. Teachers who have inventions to their 
credit are respected, looked up to, and admired. 
Inventors were called together in one of the many 


study groups. 


A. T. JEr- 
(Nov. 


Child psychology in the United States, 
sip. Teachers Coll. Record 50, No. 2 
1948), pp. 114-127. 

A growing interest in child welfare, which includes 
recognition of the importance of mental health in 
relation to childhood, has stimulated research in nor- 
mal and deviant behavior. One promising approach 
has involved collaboration between psychologists 
versed in research methods and people familiar with 
the details and practical settings of children’s every- 
day living. Other popular present-day methods of 
study are protective techniques, direct observation, 
and the Moreno “‘sociometic technique.” 

A great deal of scientific literature and data con- 
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cerning children is now available, based on continued 
study or longitudinal survey of the same group of 
The first children 

Lewis Terman’s 


children over a number of years. 
observed are now mature adults. 
study of gifted children is one of these available 
works. 

In conclusion, the author summarizes his views on 
being a child psychologist, pointing out that through 
the child of today to the man of tomorrow flows the 
hope of a better day for the human race. 


Teacher preparation in Japan, V. A. Cortey. EFd- 
ucational Leadership 6, No. 1 (Oct. 1948), pp. 45 
50. 

The tradition in Japan has been very strong that 
nothing but knowledge of subject matter was neces- 
sary as preparation for teaching. Teacher prepara- 
tion is improving through concentration on: (a) 
liberal education more adequately taught; (b) im- 
provement for elementary and secondary levels in 
special COUrSses 


child 


specialized subject material; and (c) 


directed toward better understanding — of 
growth, development, and democratic principles. 
A reorganization, on a four-year basis, of teachers 
colleges or universities is progressing in the recogni 
tion of their responsibility in educational leadership. 
institutions are establishing workshops for 


National 


Progress in accepting 


Such 
teachers as well as regional workshops. 
conferences have been held. 
co-education is a result of demand from the students. 


A new look at the old problem of discipline, \I. J. 
Counter. School Rev. 56, No. 8 (Oct. 1948), pp. 
168-476. 

Scientific knowledge of certain constants, and its 
application, will help reduce uncertainty in school 

(1) 


prerequisites to good discipline, (2) the basic prin- 


disciplinary problems. These constants are: 
ciple of learning involved, (3) methods of teaching 
good discipline, (4) common disciplinary difficulties, 


and (5) devices. Discipline is learned by motiva- 
tion, example, and consistent practice and not by 
command. 

Disciplinary interviews with students must be 
conducted by one person only. Students must not 


be made to teel that adults are “‘ganging-up”’ on 


them. A teacher must place himself on a level of 

maturity high enough not to be undermined by in- 

solence, disrespect, or lack of understanding. 
Insolence in students is often fostered by a lack of 


The child 


of low socioeconomic level may be an easy prey to 


acculturation to middle-class manners. 


social fears. Great care must be used in determin- 
ing causes of insolence. Apply the “law of parsi 


mony” in handling discipline difficulties. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by ExizAnerH W. CRANDALL 
Rhode Island State College 


Science versus pragmatism in the education of 
planners, C. R. Van Hise. Land Econ. 24, No. 3 
(Aug. 1948), pp. 209-220. 

This paper was presented before a meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1902. It has been reprinted at the re- 
quest of Catherine Bauer and Lloyd Rodwin. In an 
applied science, the cause of a particular phenome- 
non may be explained in several different ways. 
Van Hise claimed that the ability to see the supple- 
mentary nature of various explanations and to deter- 
mine the quantitative importance of each is the mark 
of the superior person. Such ability is based on a 
working knowledge of two or more sciences upon 
which the applied science is based. If this is true, 
such a profession requires careful training in these 
basic sciences. The question as to when specializa- 
tion in training should begin implies that when 
specialization begins broad studies cease. Van Hise 
believed that specialization should start early and 
that it should continue along with broadening studies 
during one’s professional lifetime. He emphasized 
the need for language to communicate ideas clearly 
and for a fundamental knowledge of both science 
and the humanities. 

Active participation in field work, reflection upon 
the phenomena observed, and further testing in ac- 
tion lead to sure results. Van Hise pointed out that 
the difference between bad and good observations 
is that bad ones later turn out to be false ; good ones, 
in light of further information, are only incomplete. 
Failure to find what was expected is due either to 
poor deductions or to the fact that certain data are 
missing and that the theory is inadequate. To the 
extent that one can interpret facts in terms of basic 
principles and can see the interrelationships of a mul- 
tiplicity of facts, he can project into the unknown. 
The person whose ideas do not outrun his observa- 
tion will never excel in his science, and he whose ideas 
do not keep pace with his observation will be only 
mediocre. 


Why taxes will stay high. U.S. News & World 

Rept. 25, No. 19 (Nov. 5, 1948), pp. 18-19. 

Total government spending for this year is likely 
to reach $43,200,000,000. In 1939, government ex- 
penditures were only $9,000,000,000. As a result of 
higher costs which require this huge budget, tax cuts 
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cannot be expected in 1949. Defense and veterans’ 
costs account for about 45 per cent of the present 
budget. Foreign aid and interest on the debt are 
responsible for 27 per cent. The large figures for 
defense and veterans’ costs are due both to the fact 
that a larger military force exists than before the war 
and that the costs for such expenditures have risen as 
in other fields. A soldier’s pay and food, which are 
now valued at $3300 a year, cost $1350 in 1939. The 
soldier’s food costs $1.06 a day, compared with 41 
cents before the war. Before the war, the total cost 
per soldier was $3100; now it is more than $8600 per 
year. 

The cost of public works has increased so greatly 
that construction of needed facilities is being post- 
poned. A mile of concrete highway now costs 
$39,200 instead of the 1939 price of $19,700. The 
cost of government itself is up, although government 
wages have lagged behind other costs. Demand for 
public services and benefits is greater and the cost is 
higher than prewar costs. It is easy to see that such 
programs cannot be carried out if taxes are re- 
duced. 


Preview of Truman new deal: aid for all and higher 
taxes. U. S. News & World Re pl. 25, No. 21 
(Nov. 19, 1948), pp. 11-13. 

A new “‘cradle-to-grave”’ program providing wide 
social services is expected to be enacted by the new 
Congress. The program emphasizes subsidies and 
various types of social insurance rather than new con- 
trols for business. Programs which have already 
been prepared for presentation to Congress range 
from low-cost housing to disability payments. All 
would be paid for through higher income taxes and 
pay-roll taxes, which eventually might reach as high 
as 10 per cent. The housing program is expected to 
include low-rent public housing, slum clearance, and 
direct government loans for farm dwellings. Fed- 
eral subsidies for schools will probably be greatest in 
the South. Some standards of use will be employed, 
such as lower subsidies for those states spending less 
than 2.5 per cent for education. Otherwise, educa- 
tional aid will be free from federal control. Exten- 
sion of old-age insurance to groups not now covered 
and an increase in benefits will be considered. The 
average monthly benefit for retired. workers is ex- 
pected to increase from $25 to $40, and the minimum 
is expected to be raised from $10 to $20. Women 
will probably be eligible for retirement at 60 years of 
age instead of, as at present, at 65. Mr. Truman has 
urged disability pay which might continue in- 
definitely if disability is permanent. The size of the 
payment will be based on the worker’s past earnings 
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and the length of employment. The highly contro- 
versial health insurance program which Mr. Truman 
has suggested many times seems to have some chance 
of adoption within the next four years. The plan 
allows freedom of choice for both the patient and the 
physician. Increased unemployment benefits, wider 
coverage, and longer periods of payment to the job- 


less are expected. 


What the factory worker really thinks. /actory Mot. 
& Maintenance 106, No. 11 (Nov. 1948), pp. 76 
Sl. 

The MeGraw-Hill research department carried 
out for Factory Management and Maintenance a 
survey of opinions of factory workers in 34 states 
and collected data on their work and their relation- 
ship to management. This article is the second of 
three reporting the findings. The earlier article 
gave opinions on the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, and 
the one to follow will deal with the worker’s company, 
his foreman, and his union. 

More than three-fourths of the workers want wages 
tied to the cost of living; if production costs are cut 
through greater efficiency, 39 per cent want wages 
increased first, and only 31 per cent think lower prices 
should come first. One-sixth of the workers think 
their companies charge too much for their products, 
ind almost two-thirds had no suggestions for cutting 
costs. Forty-nine per cent believe that a worker 
should produce as much as he can, but 46 per cent 
think that he should do an “average’’ amount of 
work, and a large number fear rate-cutting and other 
disadvantages if the worker produces as much as he 
can. 

Two-thirds of the workers said they would not 
strike next year unless living costs rise, and most 
vorkers agreed that gains from strikes since the war 
have not been worth the sacrifice. The number of 
workers expecting an increase in strikes in the year 
ahead has steadily decreased from 74 per cent in 1945 


to 22 per cent in 1948. 


The effect on group performance of an indifferent 
and neglectful attitude shown by one group mem- 
ber, D. Rosenruan and C. N. Corer. J. Expil. 
Psychol. 38, No. 5 (Oct. 1948), pp. 568-577. 

The problem of this experiment was to show the 
effect of indifference on the part of one member of a 
group upon the other members’ attitudes toward the 
group goal and upon levels of aspiration held both for 
themselves and for the group. Control and experi- 
mental groups of both four and five members were 


established. <A “plant” in the experimental groups 
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provided the indifferent attitude. The same person 
was used as a plant in each of the experimental 
groups. The groups were competing with a fictitious 
group, and only group scores were used so that co- 
operation and help among members were stimulated. 
When the “plant” acted indifferent and voiced the 
feeling that the contest was silly, the experimental 
groups’ belief that their groups would attain the goal 
set was significantly weakened, and the members felt 
that all members of the group were not willing totry 
Actually the “plant’s”’ 
scores were about in the middle of his group. The 


to help achieve the goal. 


individual members, however, still held a high level 
of aspiration for themselves, which suggests that 
group goals were abandoned and personal goals sub- 
stituted. The indifferent attitude of one member 
caused somewhat greater deterioration in the larger 
groups than in the smaller ones. 


What do you mean, free enterprise? N. Roserr- 
SON Harper’s Mag. 147, No. 1182 (Nov. 1948), 
pp. 70-75. 

Fundamentally, a free-enterprise system is one in 
which there is a minimum of control by government 
or monopoly and in which laws of supply and demand 
operate. In this type of enterprise, the individual 
entrepreneur takes all risks and is entitled to all the 
profits he can earn. America has exchanged the 
free-enterprise system for what the author calls a 
“safe-enterprise”’ system. Price-fixing, monopolies, 
and the huge capital investment necessary for 
launching a business have lessened competition. 
The major factor in the changing system, however, is 
the part the government is taking in shouldering the 
risks once borne by the individual entrepreneur. 

The government today provides about $40,000,- 
000,000 annually for subsidies, both direct and in- 
direct. Should a depression come, larger amounts 
would be needed to cushion farm prices and to pro- 
vide unemployment benefits. This does not mean 
that a business cannot fail but rather that the risks 
are greatly reduced. Two implications of reduced 
risks through government subsidy must be con- 
sidered: First, if business is not asked to take un- 
limited risks, should it be allowed unlimited profits? 
Second, taxes will have to be high enough to cover, 
in both good years and bad, the funds needed for 
government services and subsidies. The change 
from free enterprise to safe enterprise is not recog- 
nized by most people. It must be recognized if 
workable price policies, sound labor bargaining pro- 
grams, and intelligent public opinion are to be 


achieved. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Mitprep T. Tare 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


The control of child-spacing in university graduate 
families, W. A. ANDERSON. /Pural Sociol. 13, No. 

3 (Sept. 1938), pp. 307-314. 

Sixty per cent of the married graduates of Cornell 
University of the classes of 1919, ’20, and ’21 who 
have children had tried to control the spacing of all 
of their children; 21 per cent tried to control the 
spacing of some but not of all; while 19 per cent did 
not try to space any of their children. Whether 
spacing Was tried or not, the length of the interval of 
the succeeding birth is longer on the average than 
that of the preceding birth. When first births occur 
in less than two years after marriage, the chances of 
having only one child appear to be about one in ten 
and of having four or more, one in five. When first 
births do not occur until four or more years after 
marriage, then the chances of having only one child 
appear to be one in two and of having four or more, 


about one in fifty. 


Differentials in fertility and levels of living in the 
rural population of the United States, W. 3. 
THompson. Am. Sociol. Rev. 18, No. 5 (Oct. 
1948), pp. 516-534. 

In studying the fertility rates of rural groups with 
different levels of living in the same state or region, 
the levels of living index issued by the USDA in 1943 
was adapted for use. The findings of the study in- 
dicated that in the rural population, both farm and 
nonfarm, both white and nonwhite, fertility declines 
as the level of living rises. What appears at first 
glance to be regional differences in fertility between 
the North and West, on the one hand, and the South, 
on the other, are not differences in ratios between 
similar levels of living groups in these regions but dif- 
ferences in the proportion of the population of these 
regions belonging in the different levels-of-living 
groups. What many people have thought of as 
racial differences in fertility turn out to be associated 
more closely with level of living than with race. 
When whites and nonwhites belong to the same level 
of living group, they have much the same fertility. 


Dating, a neglected field of. study, S. H. Lownie. 
Marriage & Family Living 10, No. 4 (Fall 1948), 
pp. 90-91, 95. 

The author makes the point that the major por- 
tion of high school and college texts on relationships 
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between men and women are concerned with prep- 
aration for marriage rather than the paired associa- 
tions between boys and girls known as dating. Since 
dating serves a long list of functions over and above 
the choice of mate, much more of the emphasis in 
the high school texts and perhaps also in the college 
texts should be on dating. The need for research on 
dating and its effect on personality and marital ad- 
justment in the American culture is stressed. 


What parents can learn from the Kinsey report, ©. 5. 
EenGuisH, MD, and C. Foster. Parents Mag. 23, 
No. 10 (Oct. 1948), pp. 27, 144-148. 

The authors feel that the Kinsey report needs to 
disturb parents only if they are afraid of sex. The 
study shows that sex is not something that develops 
suddenly. If the children as they grow up do not 
have an adequate rehearsal for adult love, they may 
find themselves in dark alleys or dead-end streets, 
seeking expression for their instinctual drives in 
socially unacceptable ways. Parents should gain 
from the Kinsey report increased realization of the 
need for more and better ways of helping children to 
meet their sexual problems constructively instead 
of in socially unacceptable ways. 


An approach to the treatment of marital discord, s. .J. 
BerKkowirz. J. Soc. Casework 26, No. 9 (Novy. 
1948), p. 355. 

Marital cases coming to the social agency should 
be divided into two categories for treatment if best 
results are to be achieved : a marital problem in which 
the strains and tension develop primarily because ot 
the effect of situational or environmental factors, 
while the basic relationship is essentially satisfactory ; 
and a marital conflict in which the negative factors 
of frustration, disappointment, and hostility out 
weigh the positive factors of love, companionship, 
mutual respect, and sexual harmony. The handling 
of marital cases requires skillful speed in establishing 
the diagnosis and simultaneously planning continu 
ing treatment. Major questions of how to get a 
dynamic history without involving too much time, 
handling the initial anxiety of the client, and bring 
ing the spouse into treatment present themselves in 
servicing marital problems. 

In handling marital cases, the caseworkers must 
avoid the temptation to erect so-called normal mar 
riage standards against which the marriage partners 
are judged and treated. The caseworker must 
accept the point of view that a satisfactory marriage 
is one in which the husband and wife meet each 
other’s needs with relative success regardless of what 


those needs may be. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Mina Lams 
and Carrie Lee Bisnorp 


Texas Technological College 


Total, dehydro, and reduced ascorbic acid in can- 
taloupes, S. D. Cuen, K. J. Exvniorr, and C. 
Scuuck. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24, No. 10 (Oct. 
1948), pp. 863-865. 

The amounts of total, dehydro, and reduced ascor- 
bie acid present in 33 freshly cut cantaloupes and in 
cut cantaloupes held for 24 hours under different con- 
ditions were determined. Dehydro ascorbic acid 
increased in both refrigerated and nonrefrigerated 
samples, the increase being greater for the latter. 
Melons cut in small pieces and stored in the refrigera- 
tor showed a greater increase in dehydro ascorbic 
Little differ- 


ence Was noted in wrapped and unwrapped refriger- 


acid than melons stored as cut halves. 
ated halves. Increases in both dehydro and reduced 
ascorbic acid occurred frequently, which suggested 
that some synthesis was taking place or that the ana- 
lytical method used was measuring, in addition to 
ascorbie acid, other substances formed during the 


storage period._-C. L. B. 


Ascorbic acid content of foods as served, \. L. 
Finckre, M. A. MeGrecor, C. A. Starvick, and 
Kk. Woops. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24, No. 11 
(Nov. 1948), pp. 957-962. 

The analyses for reduced ascorbic acid in foods 
served students in four Pacific Northwest colleges in 
from 6- to 15-day periods showed great variation 
from day to day in all dining halls. In only 3 of the 
10 periods did the average meet the recommended 
daily allowance. Citrus fruits, fresh strawberries, 
tomatoes, raw cabbage, broccoli, cauliflower, Brus- 
sels sprouts, and spinach made greatest contribu- 


tions. —M. W. L. 


The effect of cooking on some nutrients in soy grits, 
Ik. C. Crarrs, J. E. Bear, and FE. OrENtT-KEILEs. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24, No. 11 (Nov. 1948), pp. 
966-970. 

Growth tests with rats to test protein efficiency 
and chemical and microbiologic procedures were 
used. Cooking enhanced the protein efficiency for 
cooked grits, biscuits, and all foods in which the soy 
grits were cooked 15 to 30 minutes. Longer cooking 
decreased efficiency but not so low as that of raw 
grits. Cooking up to 60 minutes resulted in losses 
of thiamine up to 50 per cent, whereas the riboflavin 
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and the niacin values remained unaffected. 


M. W. L. 


Southern peas and other legume seeds as a source 
of protein for the growth of rats, L. R. Ricuarp- 
son. J. Nutrition 36, No. 4 (Oct. 1948), pp. 451 
462. 

Lima beans, pinto beans, English peas, and 
southern peas were compared with casein and with 
egg albumin as a source of protein for growth of rats. 
The legumes were fed raw after they had been auto- 
claved at 15 pounds pressure for 30 minutes. 

The heated Lima and pinto beans were superior to 
the raw beans as a source of protein; the raw southern 
and English peas were slightly superior to the heated 
peas. The nutritive value of all the legumes was in- 
creased by the addition of 0.2 per cent of methionine 
if heated beforehand. Southern peas were superior 
to casein but lower than egg albumin unless lysine 
and tryptophan were fed in addition to methionine. 
C. L. B. 


Effect of canning on the ascorbic acid and thiamine 
in vegetables, C. L. Beprorp and M. A. McGruc- 
or. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24, No. 10 (Oct. 
1948), pp. 866-869. 

The effect of two methods of home canning on the 
ascorbic acid and thiamine content of peas, snap 
beans, Lima beans, and soybeans, which were canned 
with and without blanching, was determined. 

xcept for Lima beans, the ascorbic acid retention 

Was significantly greater in the unblanched than in 

blanched canned products. Thiamine retention was 

significantly higher in the unblanched canned peas, 

Lima beans, and soybeans. Snap bean results 

varied. A good vacuum is required for retention of 

ascorbie acid. The palatability and color of the un- 
blanched canned vegetables was equal to that of the 

blanched.—C. L. B. 

The use of ascorbic acid in frozen fish products, 
IDITORIAL. Quick Frozen Foods 11, No. 3 (Oct. 
1948), pp. 66-67. 

Preservation of fish by freezing has increased in 
commercial practice for the past 30 years with accom- 
panying improvements in techniques of handling and 
storage. One development is the current experimen- 
tal investigation of the use of antioxidants to retard 
rancidity. Another development of considerable 
promise is the use of ascorbic acid. A modified 
technique to increase the viscosity of ascorbic acid 
solutions has been developed to eliminate the diffi- 


C. L. B. 


culties with ordinary dip methods. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutia O. HotmMes 


University of Massachusetts 


The utilization of vitamin A in various carriers, G. R. 

HALPERN AND J. Brety. J. Biol. Chem. 174, No. 

3 (July 1948), pp. 817-826. 

Vitamin-A-depleted rats were fed fish liver oils 
with different peroxide values and different spectro- 
photometric ratios. The liver oils were dissolved in 
vegetable oils of different peroxide values or made 
into water emulsions and fed in quantities to provide 
25 and 75 vitamin A units per day. 

The spectrophotometric extinction ratios E}.2, 
280:325 mu and 300:325 mu were useful in evalu- 
ating the biological action of the oils, but the ratio 
taken at 280 mu was more indicative of quality than 
the ratio at 300 mu. Hydroperoxides up to a per- 
oxide value of 45 did not inhibit the action of vitamin 
A in chicks. 

The vitamin A in the fresh or oxidized liver oils 
was more efficiently utilized when the liver oils were 
administered in a water emulsion than when dis- 
solved in a vegetable oil. 


Vitamin studies in middle-aged and old individuals. 
I. The vitamin A, total carotene and a + 8 caro- 
tene concentrations in plasma, FE. Kirk and M. 
CurerFt. J. Nutrition 36, No. 2 (Aug. 1948), 
pp. 315-322. 

Seventy-one men and 84 women between the ages 
of 40 and 99, and 47 younger individuals (22 men 
and 25 women) between 16 and 39 years were 
studied. 

The average concentrations in their plasma of 
vitamin A ranged from 13 to 23 micrograms per cent, 
total carotenes from 200 to 320 ug per cent, and a + 
8 carotenes ranged from 100 to 190 ug per cent. 

Although the men and women in the older age 
group (60 to above 80 years) tended to have lower 
plasma concentrations of vitamin A and the caro- 
tenes than did those under 40, the differences were 
not statistically significant because of the great 
variation in the values found in each group. 


The relation of ascorbic acid metabolism in the rat 
to diets high in protein, carbohydrate, or fat, L. I. 
SAMUELS. J. Nutrition 36, No. 2 (Aug. 10, 1948), 
pp. 205-213. 

The study involves the ascorbic acid concentra- 
tions in various organs of adult rats fed diets high 
in carbohydrate, fat, or protein, but in all cases ade- 


quate to maintain nitrogen balance. 
Significant differences in the ascorbic acid con- 
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centrations in tissues of rats fed the high-fat and 
the high-carbohydrate diets were not found. 

In contrast, in the protein-fed groups the ascorbic 
acid concentrations of muscle and blood were always 
lower than in the other two groups. The kidneys 
and livers also had lower concentrations of ascorbic 
acid. Both organs, however, were larger in the 
animals on the high protein diets; and when the 
ascorbic acid was considered on a 100-gram_ body- 
weight basis, there was as much in the livers (but 
not in the kidneys) of the protein-fed group as in 
the other two groups. 

The data are interpreted as indicating that the 
utilization of ascorbic acid is high in those tissues 
able to metabolize large amounts of amino acids 
(namely, the liver, kidney, and muscles) and that 
the low blood levels reflect the resulting low body 


balance of ascorbic acid. 


Improving the nutritive value of flour. II. Further 
studies on the effect of supplementing enriched 
flour with B-complex vitamins and some observa- 
tions on the use of 80°; extraction flour, Bb. 1D. 
WesTeRMAN and F. Tempteron. /. Nutrition 36, 
No. 2 (Aug. 10, 1948), pp. 187-203. 

Experiments were conducted on albino rats in 
groups of 10 each to determine the effect on growth, 
maintenance, reproduction, and length of life of the 
use of whole-wheat, enriched patent flour, enriched 
patent flour supplemented with other B-complex 
vitamins, and an 80 per cent extraction flour in the 
diets. The whole-wheat and the enriched flour 
were fed at a level of 40 or 60 per cent of the diet and 
replaced an equivalent quantity of sucrose. 

Under the conditions of the experiment, growth 
Was poor and reproduction failed when the enriched 
patent flour or the whole-wheat, at either the 40 or 
60 per cent level, were included in the diet as the 
However, the en- 
bet ter 


sole source of the B vitamins. 
riched patent flour promoted somewhat 
growth than the whole-wheat. 

Patent flour with no enrichment materials was not 
included in the study, nor was whole-wheat with 
added enrichment materials other than thiamine. 

Since the basal diet contained such generous 
quantities of protein (24 to 26 per cent), fat, min- 
erals, and fat-soluble vitamins A and D, the differ- 
ences in growth are attributable only to differences 
in the distribution and quantities of the B vitamins 
contained in the various diets and do not neces- 
sarily provide a measure of the over-all nutritive 
value of enriched patent flour, of whole-wheat flour, 
or of nonenriched or enriched 80 per cent extraction 
flour. 
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Housing 


Contributed by HrLten EK. MeCuLLouGH 
University of Illinois 


The facts about prefabrication, (©. Anrams. Made- 
moiselle’s Living 1, No. 4 (Autumn 1948), pp. 112 
113+. 

Ninety-seven per cent of our houses continue to be 
tailor-built. To build one house, 12 to 15 trades 
still work with hand tools, laboriously putting to- 
gether thousands of parts in 500 separate operations. 
Waste and inefficiency keep the price above what 
the average man can pay, and housing shortages, 
slums, and high rents are the by-products. Mass- 
produced housing is the answer. 

The reasons why the industry has not attained 
the status of automobile assembly are: lack of 
capital, inability to finance orders, absence of 
distribution outlets, high sales costs, high production 
costs, inadequacy of research, the nature of home- 
building operation, public squeamishness, peculiari- 
ties of terrain, shortage of materials, obstructive 
building codes, labor troubles, high freight rates. 

Ultimately, the fate of prefabrication will hang 
on how cheaply the house can be sold in a larger 
market. The industrialized house is a blessing in 
one respect, if in no other. It is putting the con- 
ventional home builder on his mettle and proving 
his need to cut costs to meet the new threat of compe- 
tition from the prefabricators. 

The article discusses points to consider before 
buying a prefabricated house and myths in circula- 


tion regarding these houses. 


Functional color, J. Kk. Garnsey. Architectural 

Record 104, No. 2 (Aug. 1948), pp. LI1S-125. 

Case histories and surveys prove that properly 
used color is an essential element in planning any 
building where concentrated seeing is required. 
Certain peculiarities of color must be considered in 
its functional use. The eye sees no color within its 
field of vision as a fixed quantity but only as modi- 
fied by adjacent colors. Each color will cast a 
tinge of its complement upon the adjacent one, 
causing dark colors to appear lighter, light colors 
darker, and strong colors weaker. 

The eye tires quickly of any color upon which it 
is focused and tends to record, immediately after- 
ward, the complementary color. The fact may 
be used to enhance, to weaken, or to give a different 
color effect to the second color viewed. 

Colors containing a predominance of red feel 
warm and seem nearer; those containing blue feel 
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cool and appear farther away. Bright red-orange 
advances most, and light blue recedes most. Only 
yellow and purple appear to hold their own position 
in space. 

Psychological associations of colors not only have 
therapeutic value for the sick but also influence 
healthy workers. Yellow brings good cheer; blue 
is calming; purple is depressing; green is neutral; 
red excites; and orange is the most powerful stimu- 
lant of all. Bright, cheerful, attractive color pays 
dividends in better tempers throughout an organi- 
zation. 

Soundproofing with cotton. Practical Builder 13, 

No.9 (Sept. 1948), p. 96. 

C‘otton insulation blankets are being used to 
prevent the transmission of sound, in addition to 
their function as thermal insulation. Sound is 
controlled in two ways: (1) reduction at its source 
by absorption (Cotton insulation behind perforated 
asbestos board or perforated metal pans has a noise 
reduction factor as high as 0.75.): (2) reduction of 
the transmission of sound from one room to another 
(Here a two-inch-thick cotton insulation blanket 
will effectively reduce passage of sound. 

Some plants have constructed insulated booths 


Radio 


stations, hospitals, and listening rooms in phono- 


around telephones located in noisy shops. 


graph record shops are all good prospects for this use 


of insulation. ° 


Have a quiet house, (’. and H. B. Steerer. Good 
House keeping 127, No. 5 (Nov. 1948), pp. 350-354. 
Psychologists have shown that the noises of 

modern living often cause fatigue and ill health. 

To have a quiet house takes planning. Place the 

house far back on the lot, and use trees, shrubs, a 

high fence or wall, or the garage, to form barriers to 

street noises. 

Within the house, double partitions are more 
effective than single ones, and closets between rooms 
form an excellent noise baffle. Insulated walls and 
floors, an independent ceiling hung free of the floor 
above, and acoustical ceilings also help. Soft- 
textured floor coverings, draperies, and wall boards 
deaden sounds. 

Plumbing noises need special prevention. A 
shock absorber installéd on the water main will 
prevent water-hammer noise. The soil pipe from 
an upstairs bathroom should be insulated: over- 
size drains will prevent loud sucking sounds from 
lavatory and tub; water lines one-half inch or more 
in diameter will diminish noise of running water, as 
will a pressure-reducing valve on the water main. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Marguerite Ek. Horn 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Types and grades of flour and their uses, I. P. 
Graw. Bakers’ Helper 90, No. 1127 (Oct. 2, 
1948), pp. SO-SI. 

There is no universally accepted standard flour 
for any one purpose. Rye flours are made in many 
grades and variations in colors. Desired color can 
be obtained by brand designations. 

Wheat flour type is determined by the class of 
wheat. By official grain standards of the United 
States, classes are: (1) hard red spring, (2) durum, 
(3) red durum, (4) hard red winter, (5) soft red 
winter, (6) white, and (7) mixed. Hard wheat 
flour is used for bread and soft wheat flour is used 
for cakes, pastries, and cookies. Wheat flour grade 
depends on the degree of refinement in milling. 
Bromated flours have minute amounts of bromate 
added to condition the gluten for use in hard rolls 
or Vienna bread. 


Labor saving equipment can hold costs down, G. 
ZyYPFEL. Am. Restaurant 32, No. 10 (Oct. 1948), 
pp. 55, 58+. 

The use of labor-saving devices will increase 
efficiency and decrease labor costs. Before buying 
equipment, a manager should see it in use and study 
it in relation to his institution. 

Wire stacking racks for washing dishes and glasses 
reduce breakage by cutting down handling. Pre- 
flushers for dishwashing eliminate an unpleasant job 
and increase speed in the dishwashing department. 
Pressure type steamers save time in the cooking 
of vegetables and some meats. Conveyors reduce 
breakage by eliminating bus boys. 


There are four phases to sanitation control, {lp1- 
TORIAL]. Bakers’ Helper 90, No. 1128 (Oct. 16, 
1948), pp. 37-44. 

Of 30 well-known bakeries checked for sanitation 
by the inspection service of the American Institute 
of Baking, only two met government § standards. 
Hidden infestation is not understood by the majority 
of bakery managers. Bakery machinery needs im- 
provement so that concealed accumulations of dough 
and flour can be cleaned dail#. 

Sanitation according to government standards is 
possible only with scientific methods and controls. 
Bakers who try to control pests with insecticide 
sprays spread poisonous powder about but do not 


stop hidden infestation. Constant surveillance is 
not possible with hired pest-control operators. A 
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survey made by a trained sanitation engineer can 
show the problems of the control program. 

The sanitation program warrants the full-time 
attention of a trained sanitarian acting in both ad- 
visory and regulatory capacities. His duties include 
pest control, supervision of personal hygiene, super- 
vision of general cleaning operations, regulation of 
sanitary facilities, and consultation in selecting new 
machinery. Periodical plant sanitation ratings will 
show where sanitary breakdowns are occurring. 
Stimulating employee co-operation may be a 


problem. 


Too many cooks spoil the fish, A. Suirciirre. 
Hotel Monthly 56, No. 667 (Oct. 1948), pp. 60 
62+. 

Kew food workers prepare fish properly. Fatty 
fish should be baked or grilled to render out the 
surplus fat, then served with a lean sauce or glaze. 
Lean fish can be breaded and fried and served with a 
fatty sauce. Fat fish include whitefish, pompano, 
and brook trout ; lean fish are flounder, cod, haddock, 
halibut. 


What it costs restaurants to wash a dish, P. D. 
Mack. Am. Restaurant 32, No. 10 (Oct. 1948), 
pp. 104, 106+. 

A series of engineering studies was made in 10 
nonassociated restaurants to determine the detailed 
cost of operation. Cost of washing dishes consists 
of labor cost plus supply cost. Dishwashing labor 
includes time involved in bussing, disposal, scrap- 
ing, sorting, racking, washing, and replacing dishes. 
Cost of dishwashing supplies is determined by adding 
the costs of water, of heating the water, and of 
soaps and detergents. The cost of these supplies 
is low. 

The cost of washing a dish in the 10 restaurants 
ranged from 4 cent to 2? cent. The higher range 
of expense was found in restaurants with table 
service. Machine dishwashing cost less than hand. 


Fundamental figures behind waitress uniform prefer- 
ences, C. L. Swirat. Festaurant Mgt. 63, No. 5 
(Nov. 1948), pp. 42-43. 

Uniforms have a direct effect on the fatigue, 
nervousness, and attitude of waitresses. A survey 
on waitress uniforms shows preferences in styling, 
colors, and sizes. 

Uniform purchases can be limited largely to 
medium sizes in roomy styles. Cool colors and 
linenized materials in wrap-around or shirtmaker 
styles are preferred. Hip-height pockets are 
popular. 
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Social Welfare 
and Publie Health 


Contributed by Frances Coes, 
JANINA M. Czaskowsk1, MARTHA PoTGIrrEeR, 
and JEANNETTE WINEY STURMER 


Social Welfare and Public Health Section 


Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Health services for industry, Kk. D. Cuarron, MD. 
Can. J. Public Health 39, No. 8 (Aug. 1948), pp. 
320-324. 

Good health services in industry play an appre- 
ciable role in the economic and social development 
of the entire population. In 1946, accidents and 
illness in industry, as represented by compensation 
and medical aid, cost $52 per employee, or $20 per 
capita. Comprehensive industrial health services 
must provide more than emergency care and treat- 
ment. The worker cannot be considered apart 
from his home situation. An effective industrial 
health program should be planned with consideration 
for existing community facilities for physical and 
mental health..J. W.S. 


The psychosomatic approach to the treatinent of 
allergy, bronchial asthma, and systemic disorders, 
J. A. Hamman, MD. Med. Record 161, No. 8 
(Sept. 1948), pp. 467-473. 

Malfunction of the central and the autonomic 
nervous systems causes “upsets”? and puts the indi- 
vidual out of focus as to his environment. Certain 
types of emotional upsets can bring on attacks of 
asthma or hay fever in sensitive individuals. In 
treating. allergic patients, the understanding doctor 
treats the whole patient-—-the psyche as well as the 
soma. Various drugs have been found to be tem- 
porarily effective, but their beneficial effect soon 
wears off with repeated use. A simple diet free 
from “common offenders’”’ is recommended and 
described. The doctor must study the patient’s 
whole environment and gain his complete confidence 
before any improvement can be produced. Unless 
the doctor studies the effects of psychological 
factors upon body tissues, he may find it difficult to 
understand the over-all picture of psyche and soma 


as one entity.-M. P. 


Foods children like, MI. . Lowensera. 
No. 11 (Nov. 1948), pp. 792-793 +. 
“Tf it is understood why a child rejects a certain 


Hygeia 26, 


food, often the preparation of it can be easily changed 
so that it will be acceptable.”” A young child is a 


cautious creature. He likes the foods that are 
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familiar in texture, flavor, appearance, temperature, 
and size of his portion. Let children learn to like 
the natural flavors and texture of foods. Offer a 
new food along with a familiar food. Permitting 
some choice stimulates the child’s appetite. The 
attitude of the whole family at mealtime is im- 


portant.—M. P. 


Public health education in local health departments, 
J. Grupert. Can. J. Public Health 39, No. 8 
(Aug. 1948), pp. 325-329. 

The author traces the trend of public health 
services since 1900. Major activities of local public 
health departments have shifted from the enforce- 
ment of sanitary regulations to the establishment of 
immunization clinics and the encouragement of 
personal health practices. All public health workers 
should be teachers trained in techniques of group 
Public health 


should take advantage of established social groups 


educational methods. educators 
and teaching organizations in the community rather 
than establish a separate health education program. 


J.W.S. 


World citizenship, F. Fremonr-Swirn and G. 
Britt. Survey Graphic 37, No. 10 (Oct. 1948), 
pp. 416+418+. 

The Mental Health Congress in London last 
August gave us the first combined social thinking, 
on the world level, of persons from the fields of 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology, cultural anthro- 
pology, political science, education, and _ religion. 
The statement adopted by the Congress placed 
emphasis on the modifiability of human behavior, 
especially during infancy, childhood, and adoles- 
cence, through human contacts. The statement 
says that many difficulties must be overcome; the 
ultimate goal of mental health is to help men live 
with their fellows in one world.- F.C. 
Teen-agers at work, I. S. Jounson. Child 13, 

No. 4 (Oct. 1948), pp. 55-58. 

The level of youth employment, both full- and 
part-time, seems to be too high for youth under 18, 
and especially under 16. Dissatisfaction with 
school, economic pressure, and desire for independ- 
ence are important factors in teen-agers’ leaving 
school. With inadequate preparation and _ little 
or no guidance into suitable jobs, few find real 
vocational satisfaction. It would be to the interest 
of communities to help improve the qualifications 
of young job-seekers through education and training. 
Student aid, effective child labor laws, and guidance 
and placement services could help in vocational 


J.M.C. 


planning of teen-agers. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorie RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


American Standards Association reports to the 
textile industry. Textile Colorist & Converter 70, 
No. 11 (Nov. 1948), pp. 24-25. 

Results of a conference which set up a program 
for bringing about international unification of 
textile standards were reported to the textile trade 
by members of the American delegation to the 
Buxton (England) conference, called to organize 
Committee 38 on Textiles of the International 
Organization for Standardization. Projects on 
which reports were made include textile test methods, 
definition of the term rayon, agreement on an inter- 
national system for universal yarn counts, color- 
fastness, and an agreement on atmospheric testing 
conditions for uniform test results. 

The article gives brief summaries. The full 
texts of all speeches may be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Standards Association, Inc., 70 East 45th 


Street, New York, New York. 


Facts about nylon plastic. Rayon & Synthetic 

Textiles 29, No. 11 (Nov. 1948), pp. 77-78. 

Nylon is a tough plastic from which a great 
variety of articles may be made. Molded nylon 
coil forms used in the electrical industry show the 
material’s toughness and heat resistance. Forms 
are made with walls as thin as five-thousandths of 
an inch; yet they withstand both the tension of 
electrical wire wrapping and the heat used to bake 
insulating varnish over the finished coil. 

As nylon plastic will withstand much _ higher 
temperatures than boiling water, it can be used in 
articles which must be sterilized by boiling water, 
as hospital utensils, brushes and combs for beauty 
parlors, tumblers, and plates. Its inherent dur- 
ability is qualifying it for more and more hard- 
working assignments in industry; for example, as a 
soft-impact hammer and as small bearings and gears. 

A major development in nylon monofilament was 
the discovery of a way to manufacture tapered fila- 
ment for paint brushes, replacing the traditional hog 
bristles. Nylon monofilament is also coming into 
use in fish lines and equipment. 


95 per cent of nation’s women are home sewers. 
Notion & Novelty Rev. 66, No. 3 (Nov. 1948), 
pp. 58-59+-. 

Nearly 34,500,000 women, or 95 per cent of all the 
housewives, in the United States do home sewing. 
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Fifty-two and one-half per cent are creative sewers 
who make clothing or household items; 43 per cent 
do mostly mending and darning. Moreover, the 
amount of sewing done and planned by housewives 
during 1948 is considerably greater than in 1947 or 
previous years. Home sewing is also on the increase 
among teen-agers and young single women. 

It is estimated that approximately 52,000,000 
women and girls are now active sewers; 28,500,000 
classify as creative sewers, the category in which 
there have been greatest gains, not only in number 
of sewers but also in the amount of activity per 
sewer. 

These are some of the important facts established 
by four surveys made and analyzed recently by the 
National Needlecraft Bureau. 


The new institute of fashion research. 7 extil: 
Colorist & Converter 70, No. 11 (Nov. 1948), pp. 
26, 56. 

Market and consumer research analyses in the 
fashion industries ‘defining specific retail merchan- 
dise acceptance and forecasting trends on which to 
predicate production and distribution” are a new 
service of the Institute of Fashion Research, Inc., 
according to Bertha Korbholz, director. George H. 
Gallup’s Audience Research, Ine., will conduct 
necessary polls. 

The service, specializing in women’s and children’s 
wear, fabrics, and accessories, is designed to reduce 
the element of guesswork upon which the industry 
has largely based previous operations. Special 
emphasis will be placed on tracing peak acceptance 
of stylized items to assure continued production 
during the rise of an article’s popularity and to 
provide adequate warning to curtail manufacture 
as sales show signs of waning. 

Rayon tire cord fabrics, C. H. Beaver. Rayon & 
Synthetic Textiles 29, No. 10 (Oct. 1948), p. 47. 
It is safe to say that the use of rayon for tire 

fabries is well established and can be reckoned with 
as a permanent factor in the synthetic yarn picture. 
This indicates a vast new field for this man-made 
fiber which was not anticipated a few years ago. 
In fact, one reason why there has been a scarcity 
of rayon yarns of all deniers for the weaving and 
knitting trades is the quantity of yarn and the 
heavy denier required for tire carcasses. For 
filling, a very fine, single cotton yarn is used, as the 
filling here requires no strength, and is inserted only 
to hold the warp cords in their parallel position until 
the fabric has received its initial covering in a rubber 
solution. 
































News Notes 





LOUISIANA 


Home Economics Association. “Better Home 
and Family Living’? was discussed by the guest 
speaker, David C. Mobley of New York City, at the 
Association’s annual meeting from November 22 to 
24 at Louisiana State University. 

Louisiana State University. \artha Hollinger re- 
ceived her PhD degree at the December convocation 
of the University of Chicago. 

Madge Coble was on leave during the fall semester. 

Southern Agriculture Workers met on the campus 
from January 31 to February 1. 

Northwestern Siate College. 
has a year’s leave of absence from the State Depart- 


Lela A. Tomlinson 


ment of Education to serve as acting head of home 
economics. 

Southeastern Louisiana College. Irs. Sue Hook- 
er Marlar has joined the home economics staff to be 
in charge of the child development program. 

Mary Wickham studied at Iowa State College last 
summer. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. edith Cook, a 
graduate of Texas State College for Women, is the 
new director of the dining hall. 

Maydell Boudreaux, formerly a home demonstra- 
tion agent, is the new director of the rural home man- 
agement house and also teaches food courses. 

State Department of Education. ‘To study and 
discuss today’s needs in homemaking education, col- 
lege directors and teacher trainers in home economics 
met with the state supervisors early in October. 
Plans were made for holding other such conferences 
and for securing the services of specialists in family 
life education for at least one or more meetings during 
the year. 

The 
“Edueation for Home and Family Living,”’ 
result of three years’ work in curriculum study 


revised guide for teaching homemaking, 


is the 


through high school home economics teachers work- 
ing in committees with supervisors and college in- 
structors serving as consultants. 
School Lunch “The 
boiled and too many cooks did not spoil the broth” 
at the School Lunch Workshops sponsored by the 
Department last 
representatives from the 3 city systems and 51 of 


Workshops. watched pot 


summer and attended by 375 


the state’s 64 parishes. These in-service training 


programs were conducted on the Louisiana State 
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University campus and at Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches. 
The regular and special sessions of the 1948 


$6,925,000 to 
provide school lunches for the children in the state. 
Extension Service. \ 


the Air’? was conducted in November by the Louis- 


Louisiana legislature appropriated 


“Landscaping School of 


iana Agricultural Extension Service in co-operation 
with 18 radio stations. The school started on No- 
vember 7 and consisted of two 15-minute broadcasts 
each week for four weeks. Each person who en- 
rolled was furnished a listener’s guide and reference 
Bertha 


Lee Ferguson, home garden specialist, prepared the 


bulletins to help her follow the broadcasts. 


listener’s guide and the broadcasts. 


MARYLAND 

Home Economics Association. Baltimore scc- 
tion. Mrs. Ernestine Becker McCollum spoke at 
the section’s recent meeting on nutrition. The 


section has 65 members and holds regular monthly 
dinner meetings. 

University of Maryland. 
staff has six new members. 


The home economics 
Agnes Neylan has re- 
turned after 14 months spent visiting foreign coun- 
tries. Louise Burke, an alumna who has had varied 
experience as a dietitian, is now resident adviser 


Mrs. James H. 


Peers, also an alumna with extension service ex- 


at the home management house. 


perience in Nova Scotia and teaching experience in 
Ohio and Maryland, is teaching in the foods depart- 
ment, as is Mrs. Mabel Sidell Spencer, a former 
county supervisor of home economics in West Vir- 
ginia and teacher-trainer in Virginia. Mrs. Jeanne 
Whistle Beatty is teaching part time in the textiles 
and clothing department and working on a research 
project concerning the serviceability of percale that 
is being conducted co-operatively by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition Home Mrs. 
Helen E. Houston, a Drivey College graduate who 


and Economics. 
received her master’s degree at the University of 
Maryland, is also on the clothing staff. 

The Housekeepers 
given the University $500 for scholarships for young 
A special 


Executive Association has 
women interested in entering this field. 
curriculum has been set up for this work. 

An Alumnae Council 
graduates of the College. 

Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics Laboratories, Beltsville. 
of the housing and household equipment division, 
1948, to Carl John 


has been organized by 


Lenore Sater, head 
was married on December 4, 
Thye. 

Extension Service. M. 
director of the Maryland Extension Service and 
founder of the “College Week for Women,” 


Venia Kellar, assistant 


Was 
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honored by Maryland homemakers at a special pro- 
gram on June 17 during the Annual Rural Women’s 
Short Course at the University of Maryland. As 
part of the recognition, the group presented to the 
University a portrait of Miss Kellar painted by 
John E. Myers, Jr., of Westminster, Maryland. In 
addition to the more than 1100 women registered 
for the Short Course, over 3,000 men and women 
from all parts of the state attended the program. 
A tea given by the Rural Women’s Short Course 
Club following the presentation of the portrait was 
also in honor of Miss Kellar. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Home Economics Association. 
taled 325 at the fall conference of the Association 
at the New Ocean House in Swampscott on October 
Sand9. Thomas Brockway of Bennington College 
and Mrs. Margot Smith Peirce of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal were the featured speakers. The program 
included commercial exhibits, an audio-visual divi- 


Registrants to- 


sion, and a special group of meetings planned to 
promote local activities in all departments and divi- 
sions following the national program of work. 
’. Worchester County Home Economics Association. 
“What Is New in Nutrition’? was discussed by 
Dorothea Nicoll, state nutritionist, at the meeting 
which opened the Association’s fall program. 
HEIB’s. From 26 members in 1947, the Mass- 
achusetts HEIB’s increased to 46 members in 1948 
and 40 associates, women working in the home eco- 
nomics field. Several applications are now pending. 
Ksther Latzke, chairman of the home economics 
in business department of the AHEA, and Essie 
Elliott, former chairman, were horored at a dinner 
meeting arranged by the Boston HEIB’s on October 
21 at the Hotel Lennox during the American Dietetic 
Association Convention. More than half of the 
107 guests were HEIB members from 18 states other 
than Massachusetts. Carolyn Bixby, 1948-49 
Massachusetts HEIB chairman, presided. 


MICHIGAN 


Home Economics Association. dna Noble 
White, who spent last year in Greece, and Mary 
Sweeny, who has been in India and China the past 
two years, reported on conditions in these countries 
and on their experiences there at the dinner meeting 
on November 12 of the executive board of the Asso- 
ciation and the Detroit Home Economies Associa- 
tion. The dinner was held at the Women’s City 
Club, Detroit. 

Western Michigan College. Jean Ralston is 
hostess for the United States Army of Occupation 


in Bamberg, Germany. 
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Rachel Acree was in charge of the workshop for 
cooks and lunchroom managers held at the College 
last summer. 

Michigan Vocational Homemaking Education 
Division. The study of parent-child relationships 
started last spring by the Division on a co-operative 
basis with Michigan State College is being continued. 
An analysis of the data will be used as a basis for 
local programs in the communities studied. Ivan 
Nye has made the study in a dozen towns and cities 
which have been working for the past two years on 
a demonstration school—community program in 
home and family life education. 

Extension Service. Lucile Ketchum joined the 
staff on January 3 as home management specialist. 
For eight years she was a Farm Security Administra- 
tion supervisor in Michigan and for four vears home 
economics consultant with the Family Service 
Society in Hartford, Connecticut. 

Battle Creek. 


director of home economics of the Kellogg Company. 


tegina Frisbee has been appointed 

She succeeds Mary I. Barber, who resigned on 

December 31. 
Grand Rapids. 


director of the Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 


Eleanor Morrison, home service 


pany, was appointed chairman of the home service 
committee of the American Gas Association at its 
annual meeting in October in Atlantic City. 

June Albert resigned from the home service staff 
of the Michigan Consolidated Gas Company totake 
a teaching position at Iowa State College, her Alma 


Mater. 
MINNESOTA 


Home Economics Association. At the Associa- 
tion’s luncheon meeting at the St. Paul Hotel on 
October 28, Mrs. Luther Youngdahl, wife of the 
governor, spoke on “Home and Family Life of Our 
World Neighbors’; Arthur Motley, publisher of 
Parade Magazine, on “Home and Family Life of 
Our Nation”; and Ellen Pennell, president of the 
Association and director of Pillsbury’s home serv- 
ice, on “Home and Family Life of Our Commu- 
nity.” 

New Ulm was host to about 75 members of the 
Association at an all-day meeting on November 13. 

Klien Pennell opened the morning meeting in the 
high school auditorium and outlined the year’s 
program. 

Ksther Gunderson, membership chairman, an- 
nounced that 555 home economists now belong to 
the Association. 

Following the business meeting, Ruby Christen- 
son described her vacation in the Scandinavian 


countries and showed colored slides. 
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After the luncheon, served in Turner Hall, Mrs. 
Bianchi, a New Ulm homemaker and baking expert, 
demonstrated cake decorating techniques. 

Music by the New Ulm High School music de- 
partment opened the afternoon meeting at which 
Mrs. Elsie Ambrose Nelson of The Dayton Com- 
pany gave an illustrated talk on new textiles and 
their uses. 

“Teaching Home Economics by Braille’? was de- 
scribed by Harriet Noyd of the Minnesota School 
for the Blind. 

Homemakers Section. Uarriet and Vetta Gold- 
stein of the University of Minnesota spoke and 
showed their recently completed slides on the 
modern home— its interior, exterior, and furnish- 
ings —at the first fall meeting of the section. These 
slides were completed in California last vear, where 
the sisters spent a year’s leave of absence. 

At the November meeting, Mrs. Clara Brown Arny 
of the University of Minnesota discussed the current 
project on revising the state home economics cur- 
riculum. In December, Ellen Pennell gave a demon- 
stration on Christmas cooking. In January, a 
sectional meeting on “The Consumer Speaks’’ pro- 
In February the homemakers will 
Whittier Day, chairman 


gram was held. 
entertain their husbands. 
of the Youth Conservation Commission, is to be the 
speaker. 

Gustavus Adolphus College. 
curriculum is being offered this year. 

Mankato State Teachers College. Courses in 
home economics are now being offered at the College. 

Minnesota Vocational Association. [dna Amidon 
of the U.S. Office of Education spoke on “Huropean 


A teacher-training 


Impressions Implications for Us” at the Associa- 
tion’s meeting on October 28 and 29 at the Radisson 
Hotel in Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. ‘The radio department of the Minn- 
eapolis Public Schools has opened a new radio series 
“Your Home Today,” featuring the Davis family, 
it’s home and school problems. The first program 
was broadcast on November 6. These programs 
are put on once a week, and the series ends January 
IS. Recordings of all programs are being made and 
are available to home economists or any teacher who 


is interested. 


MISSOURI 
Home Economics Association. S/.  /oseplhi 
HEIB’s. A smorgasbord dinner meeting was ar- 


ranged by the St. Joseph HEIB’s on October 28 in 
the guest rooms of the St. Joseph Home Service 
Department. Records on the “Recruitment of 
Cirls for Higher Home Economics Training,’’ made 
by the American Gas Association, were presented. 
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Twenty-five members of the city’s Professional 
Home Keconomics Club, including dietitians, teachers, 
homemakers, extension workers, and home service 
personnel, were guests. 

St. Louis HETB’s. The HEIB’s recruitment 
plan includes talks by younger home economists in 
high schools of St. Louis and vicinity. A basie plan 
has been made by Gertrude Kable, recruitment 
chairman, in order that talks may be similar in con- 
tent. These talks are designed not only to interest 
girls in taking home economics in college but to 
foster interest in high school work, too. 

Parent-teacher organizations are being offered 
speakers for their programs. 

Teachers Conferences. A/ th 
“The Home Economics Teacher’s Part 


l niversily of 
M ISSOUTL. 
in the Enrichment of Family Living” was the theme 
of the conference for home economics teachers of the 
state at the University of Missouri from August 16 
to 18. Program emphasis was placed on the teach- 
ing of family relationships and developing an adult 
education program in homemaking. One day of the 
meeting was devoted to work with teachers new to 
the program. 

The following officers of the Missouri Vocational 
Home Economics Teachers Association were elected 
at the conference: president, Mrs. Atlanta Pummill, 
Winona; vice-president, Mrs. Louise Fisher, Cass- 
ville; secretary-treasurer, Margaret Kubank, North 
Kansas City. 

At Lincoln University. 
Teacher’s Part in Developing a Broad Homemaking 


“The Hlome Economics 


Program” was the theme of the state conference for 
Negro teachers of home economics sponsored jointly 
at Lincoln University from June | to 3 by the State 
Department of Education and the University. 
emphasis was placed on the teacher’s responsibility 
in developing a program of homemaking which is 
broad in scope and which meets the needs of the 
students enrolled in the home economics classes, in 
establishing relationships within the school and 
community, and in developing community pro- 
grams. Also discussed were the teacher’s responsi- 
bility as an adviser of the New Homemakers of 
America and ways of making the NILA an integral 
part of the homemaking department. 

Missouri Nutrition Council. On June 28, 1948, 
delegates of the State Nutrition Committee, under 
the direction of Bertha Bisby of the University of 
Missouri, met in Columbia and organized on a per- 
manent basis the Missouri Nutrition Council. Its 
objectives are to develop and maintain interest in 
nutrition as a contributing factor to health and to 
promote nutrition education within the state. 

Officers elected are: president, Dr. L. M. Garner, 
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Missouri State Board of Health; vice-president, 
Flora L. Carl, Missouri Extension Service; treasurer, 
Mary L. Johnson, Farmers Home Administration, 
Columbia; and secretary, Thelma Lisen, Gardner 
Advertising Company, St. Louis. 

Farmers Home Administration. ‘The work of the 
home management specialists is now concentrated 
on adequate subsistence, health, money manage- 
ment, and housing. The specialists assist the county 
supervisors in recognizing the importance of family 
living problems in their work with farm families and 
advise them on how to assist these families with 
these problems. 

The Missouri home management specialists are: 
Mary L. Johnson, Columbia, state specialist, and 
Opal B. O’Briant, Columbia, and Grace R. Hansen, 
Rolla, assistant state specialists. 

REA Co-operatives. There are now 41 Rural 
Electrification Administration co-operatives — in 
Missouri with a membership of 171,000. 
electrification advisers are now employed. 


Four home 


MONTANA 


Montana State College. Mary Zaehringer has 
been appointed to the staff of the research depart- 
ment. She recently finished her master’s degree at 
Cornell University, where she had been a graduate 
assistant in food research. 

Montana State University. On September 1, 
Kdith E. Ames, who formerly taught institutional 
courses and had charge of the cafeteria at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, became director of the dormi- 
tory system and assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics. She will teach the institutional courses. 
She succeeds Mrs. Monica B. Swearingen, who died 
last winter. 

Extension Service. 
state 4-H club leader and secretary of the Montana 
Home Economics Association, is taking nine months’ 
leave to do graduate work in extension education. 
She was awarded the Sarah Bradley Tyson Memorial 
Fellowship and is enrolled in the graduate school of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture and in George 


Geraldine Fenn, assistant 


Washington University. 

Gersilda Guthrie, home demonstration agent in 
Carbon County, is on leave to do graduate work in 
adult education at Columbia University. 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. New staff members are: 
in food and nutrition 
Kleanor Reimers (instructors); in research—Ruth 
Peters, Marilyn Chaloupka, Joey Strickler; in ex- 
tension—Charlotte Rieke; in textiles and clothing 


Ethel Havens, Ruth Jones, 
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Jessie Warden; in family life research—Kenneth 
Cannon; in household equipment research Mrs. 
Patricia Mrlewine ; in 4-H extension clubs— Catherine 
Kirwan. 

The extension specialists now have their offices 
near the home economics instructors and research 
personnel, 

Research in food and nutrition, family life, family 
economics, and housing is being conducted at the 
University. 

Three foreign students are studying in the home 
economics department this vear: Maria Constan- 
tinides of Athens, Greece (the AHEA international 
scholarship student); Mrs. Brigida Millan of Manila, 
Philippine Islands; and Tsui-ping Wong, Canton, 
China. 

Helen Ochsner, a senior in the home economics 
department, was one of 17 4-H young people who 
took part in the international exchange program. 
She spent her summer with a farm family in Sweden. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne. Dora 
Wood is a new instructor. 

State Department of Education. ‘The home eco- 
nomics education division is initiating a state-wide 
curriculum study. At the first meeting of the com- 
mittee in October, a panel consisting of homemakers, 
superintendents, high school and college instructors, 
and a member of the family life division of the Uni- 
versity served in an advisory capacity to the cur- 
riculum committee. 

Extension Service. ‘The annual conference of ex- 
tension workers was held in November. The plan- 
ning committee selected six problems for discussion 
These included: How can more people be reached 
who are not participating in groups? How can 
leadership be maintained and expanded? How can 
we build better public relations? How can council 
committees help to expand the program of the Home 
Extension Council? The suggested solutions will 
be made available to all agents. 

Omaha. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Riner, supervisor of 
homemaking education for the Omaha Public Schools 
since 1933, died on October 21, 1948. She had been 
ill about a month. Mrs. Riner had served as a 
special instructor in many institutions, including 
Colorado A & M College, Syracuse University, and 
the University of Nebraska. Last spring she spent 
two months at the U. 8. Office of Education, pre- 
paring material on adult homemaking education 
based on her experience in Omaha. 


NEVADA 
Nevada Homemaking Conference. ‘Planning 
Today for Tomorrow” was the theme of the Nevada 
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Homemaking Conference held at Zephyr Point, Lake 
Tahoe, in late August with 46 teachers and guests 
present. 

The program was planned to meet the requests of 
Nevada homemaking teachers. 

Group work on teaching problems in the home- 
making program covered the following areas: teach- 
ing aids and the bulletin board, audio-visual aids, 
adult education in a total homemaking program, 
a teacher’s guide for the home experience program, 
and learning by doing in child development. The 
committees developed handbooks and teaching ma- 
terials which will be used as a guide to improve the 
Nevada homemaking 
teachers served as chairmen for the various com- 
mittees: Frances Hailand, Nellie Laird, LaRue 
Carter, Verna Akins, and Genevieve Pohlman. 


program. The following 


There was a two-day program on “Future Home- 
makers in the Year Ahead.” An adviser’s and 
chapter member’s handbook was prepared in order to 
strengthen the FHA program on the local level. 

\ morning session was devoted to co-operative 
planning and department management for the pur- 
pose of illustrating how homemaking students might 
assume some of the business responsibilities of home- 
making departments which are usually taken care of 
by the teacher. 

Mrs. Marion G. Bowen of the State Department 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and Herbert Samuels, 
farm editor for KOH, discussed ways of interpreting 
the homemaking program to the public, as well as 
what should be included in good publicity. 

Trade methods and techniques in clothing con- 
struction were demonstrated by Gertrude Hayes, 
home demonstration agent for Washoe County. 

\ symposium on “Co-operating Agencies and the 
Homemaking Program” was led by Mildred Bray, 
state superintendent of public instruction, to point 
out to teachers ways in which they might co-operate 
with and supplement the work of these agencies. 
Those participating were Mrs. Christie Corbett, 
representing the Department of Maternal and Child 
Health; Phyllis Baumann, supervisor of the school 
lunch program; Margaret Griffin, assistant director 
of home demonstration work; and Wallace White, 
engineer for the Division of Sanitation and Health. 

The last day of the conference was devoted to the 
state meeting of the Nevada Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

NEW JERSEY 
Home Economics Association. ‘The Association 


met as an affiliated group of the New Jersey Educa- 


tion Association at Atlantic City on November 12. 
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The program included an address on the approach 
to teaching family relationships by Anna Dooley, 
supervisor of home economics in New York City, 
and a most practical discussion of the problems of 
dehydrating and freezing foods by Walter A. 
Maclinn of the food technology department at 
Rutgers University. The luncheon speaker was 
Derrick Heathecoat Amory, British MP, who dis- 
cussed Anglo-American and international affairs. 

The first two 1949 meetings have been planned to 


meet the needs of special interest groups. The 


y 


‘o., Newark, 


-~ 


January meeting at L. Bamberger and 
had as its subject facts and methods for the use and 
care of new fabrics. 

The February meeting was a joint one with the 
New Jersey Dietetic Association to discuss com- 
munity nutrition. 

Southern Counties’ Section. This group holds in- 
formal meetings for friends and members. The 
December meeting was a “covered dish” supper in 
the new and modern home economics room at 
Haddonfield Junior High School. Harry 8S. Yates, 
instructor of horticulture at the Camden County 
Vocational School, presented “Ideas for Christmas 
Decorations.” 

Rahway. Josephine Raub, supervisor of home 
economics in Rahway, died on November 28 after 
a short illness. She had been associated with the 
Rahway schools for 31 years. Miss Raub served as 
secretary of the New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation for several years and as vice-president for 
1943-45. 

NEW MEXICO 

State Department of Vocational Education. Rua 
Van Horn of the U. S. Office of Education par- 
ticipated in co-operative studies at Eastern New 
Mexico College and Highlands University in Novem- 
ber. Mary Gillespie, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education, accompanied Miss Van Horn on 
her visits to the institutions. 

Extension Service. [Evelyn L. 
the state extension staff in October as specialist in 


Blanchard joined 


foods and nutrition, sueceeding Mrs. Edith Hughes. 
Dr. Blanchard recently spent four months in Mexico 
City as director of the school lunch program. For 
seven years she was head of home economics and 
the biological research division of the Golden State 
Dairy Company in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Josephine Leger has been employed as home 
agent in Mora County, where a full-time home 
demonstration program is to be established for the 
first time. Mrs. Leger did her home economies work 
at New Mexico A & M College. 
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L. Aubrey Reid, Union County home agent, re- 
ceived recognition for ten years’ service as a home 
demonstration agent at the meeting of the National 
Association of Home Demonstration Agents in 
Chicago from November 28 to December 1. 

Officers of the New Mexico Home Demonstration 
Agents Association elected during the annual con- 
ference from October 25 to 31 were: Dorothea 
Riemann, Grant County home agent, as president ; 
Winnie Pool, Roosevelt County home agent, as 
vice-president; and Tiny Faye Jones, Chaves 
County home agent, as secretary-treasurer. 

NEW YORK 

Home Economics Association. ‘The Association’s 
annual convention will be held in Syracuse on April 
29 and 30. 


man. 
Elizabeth Sweeney, Association president, pre- 


Evelyn Herrington is convention chair- 


sided at the executive board meeting on January 
21 and 22 at the Hotel Syracuse in Syracuse. 

Central District. A luncheon meeting was held 
on January 15 in Syracuse. 

“Careers in Home Economics”’ will be the theme 
of an exhibit and talks at the annual spring meeting 
to be held in Utica on March 12. Guidance people 
will be guests. 

Central Western District. 
cepted the chairmanship of the state recruitment for 


Marie Lynde has ac- 


careers committee. 

District members are raising money for the 
AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters Fund by a series 
of private parties. 

Southeastern District. The District’s final drive 
for the AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters Fund is 
being conducted. Preparation for the spring re- 
cruitment program is also under way. 

Southern District. The annual spring meeting will 
be held on May 7 at the Hotel Jefferson in Watkins 
Glen. Election of officers will take place at this 
time. 

Western District. 
Interior Decorating’? were discussed by Margaret 


“New Trends and Fashions in 


Keenan, local department store buyer, at the Jan- 
uary dinner meeting in Buffalo. 

The Niagara Frontier HEIB group is sponsoring 
the March 21 meeting. 

State Education Department. Dorothy 5S. Law- 
son, chief of the Bureau of Home Economies, led the 
discussions at the two-day conference in Albany of 
teacher educators in the state. Problems regarding 
curriculum in secondary schools and_ preliminary 


and in-service training of teachers were evaluated. 
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Syracuse University. Fraternity house stewards 
are being taught how to run their kitchens in a 
course initiated by the institutional management 
division of the College of Home Economics. 

New York City. Blanche M. Stover, editor of 
Practical Home Economics for 8 years and former 
associate editor of Forecast Magazine, is now food 
editor of Parent’s Magazine, Calling All Girls, and 
Polly Pigtails. She succeeds Mrs. Zola Vincent, 


who resigned. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Home Economics Association. Dean 
Park Wilson of the University of Georgia and Grace 


Pauline 


Loucks Elliott, general secretary of the National 
Board of the YWCA, New York, were guest speakers 
at the Association’s annual meeting in Asheville 
Dr. Wilson spoke on ‘** More 
Recognition for Home Economics” and Dr. Elliott 


on November 5 and 6. 


on “The Family, Key to World Citizenship” and 
“It Can Happen to You: How to Grow Old Grace- 
fully.” 

Conference on the Family. The first North 
Carolina Conference on the Family was held in 
Raleigh on November 15 and 16 with more than 30 
groups and organizations of the state participating. 
Catherine T. Dennis, state supervisor of home eco 
nomics education, was chairman of the planning 


committee. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Extension Service. 
is the first woman chosen to receive the scholarship 


Klisabeth Lorentz of Germany 


provided by money collected by North Dakota home- 
makers for a German woman to study in North 
Dakota. Dr. Aenne Sprengel, originally scheduled 
to arrive in North Dakota in January, found that 
her work with the Occupation authorities in Germany 
made it impossible for her to leave at this time. 

Marie Fog, home extension agent in Mountrail 
County, is on a year’s leave to do graduate work in 
sociology and economics at the American Graduate 
School at the University of Copenhagen, Denmark. 
She began her studies in September. She is one of 
50 students from the United States to attend the 
school under the sponsorship of the American 
Scandinavian Foundation. 

The North Dakota Homemakers’ Council met 
at North Dakota Agricultural College from Decem- 
ber 7 to 9 with delegates from 52 counties present. 

Mrs. Gilbert I. Gangnes of Argusville was elected 
treasurer of the National Home Demonstration 
Council at its meeting in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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wm HOME ECONOMICS students graduate these 
days, their knowledge of homemaking should in- 
clude the cold facts about Electric Farm and Home 
Freezers. 

The Farm and Home Freezer method of food preser- 
vation and storage has found itself a definite niche in 
homemaking. Two-thirds of a million American fam- 
ilies have installed Electric Farm and Home Freezers 
within the past two years. The nation’s homemakers 
have discovered that home freezing can mean a wider 
variety of fresh foods at all seasons of the year .. . time 
saved because of fewer shopping trips . .. money saved 
on the budget by freezing home-grown products or 





foods purchased in season and frozen while plentiful 
and low priced. 

To the nation’s schools, these facts can mean only one 
thing—home economics students will want to learn about 
home freezing, along with canning and other food pres- 
ervation methods! 

And to teach home freezing, your school’s home 
economics laboratory needs several Electric Farm and 
Home Freezers. This presents no problem. Like the 
refrigerator, an Electric Farm and Home Freezer is 
easily and quickly installed. You may have the whole 
story by getting in touch with your local electric service 
company or appliance sales organizations. 








What is an Electric Farm and Home Freezer? “An Electric Farm and Home 
Freezer is the household type of low-temperature, mechanically refrigerated 
cabinet used exclusively for the freezing and/or storage of frozen food. 
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FARM & HOME FREEZER a ’ 
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FARM AND HOME FREEZER SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
DEEPFREEZE « FRIGIDAIRE « GENERAL ELECTRIC 


ACE « ADMIRAL « BEN-HUR ¢« BISHOP * COOLERATOR ¢ CROSLEY « 
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e& ple inere on (put paking ps : = extra rich, yet costs far less than e ity. No waste. Carnation costs 
ae Assert * equare ynpeate® » cream, or even bottled milk! even less than buttermilk. 
Pa - hea — gancl § \ 2 eat asses mS 7 
nr , Grease yj, eur m° se ecoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
og - 
ie / . 
7 
© 
. 
- . 
- ° 
e 
e 
+ 
3 TASTES RICHER because un- © 4 WATCH THIS SERIES for other 
diluted Carnation Milk gives the © ways Carnation saves on costly 
taste-quality of gingerbread made © ingredients, in good classroom 
with more than the shortening ® recipes. When prices climb above 
and eggs that this recipe uses. : budgets—save with Carnation! 
+ 


a 













SEND FOR Carnation's 
attractive “Velvet Blend 
Book”, for many more milk- 


rich recipes. The Carnation 
ar I [le 1 Company, Department B-29, 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, or 


a 3) anges 3A, Como. 
In Cooking or Classroom, Let Carnation Help 


Use it in any recipe that ealls for milk. Carnation saves 
shortening in some recipes; eggs in others. In all recipes it 
adds richer flavor, and saves money. It can be whipped, 

or soured. Carnation is just good w hole milk, concentrated 
by evaporation to double-richness in all milk food values. 
Each pint provides 400 units of extra vitamin D. 


Fam Cybill Cou 
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REFERENCE HANDBOOK ON 
ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES 
Gives Latest Teaching 


Information 


\ comprehensive teaching aid, ‘‘The Reference Hand- 
book on Electric Home Appliances’’, is again being 
offered to schools by the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. It contains much valuable and authentic 
information which can prove very useful to teachers 
f Equipment, Homemaking, Food Preparation and 
Home Laundering. The handbook has been prepared 
by the Home Economics Institute of Westinghouse, 
under the direction of Mrs. Julia Kiene. 


22 APPLIANCES COVERED 


This revised, up-to-date edition of the Westinghouse 
Appliance Reference Handbook deals with 22 different 
appliances popular in present-day homes. It not only 
thoroughly treats the care, use and construction of 
each appliance, but also provides a check list to use 
when buying them. In addition to revealing detailed 
information about equipment itself, the book also 
contains useful material on Basic Electricity, Kitchen 
and Laundry Planning, as well as suggestions for 
teaching projects. 

Much of the data furnished in this book is based on 
research conducted at the Westinghouse Home Eco- 
nomics Institute. This research program is a con- 
tinuous one, and is primarily concerned with the 
practical application and use of all types of home 
appliances—always with the homemaker’s conven- 
ience in mind. The findings are very valuable to all 


students of home economics. 


ADDITIONAL HANDBOOK AVAILABLE 


A copy of this Appliance Handbook, and its com- 
panion piece, the “‘Home Laundering’’ reference 
handbook, is available to teachers without charge. 
Additional copies are 5 cents each, money to be en- 
closed with order. All handbooks are supported by 
students’ Fact Folders which are furnished at no 
charge in limited quantities for classroom use. 


TO OBTAIN COPIES 
Copies of all teaching-aid material can be obtained 
by writing to the Home Economics Institute, West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, 404 East 4th Street, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


WES 
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YOU CAN BE SURE..1F ITS 


Westi nghouse 
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WASTE-AWAY __ 
- ELECTRIC GARBAGE <= 


—— DISPOSER a 
gilt a 
=e. eel a 


S (N 








One of the 10 Appliances 
Replaced Yearly. ..no extra cost 


The Waste-Away . .. modern, convenient garbage disposer .. . is 
only one of a complete group of major appliances available 
under the economical Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan. With 
one simple contract, you get the appliances your school laboratory 
needs ... AND, have each appliance replaced yearly with a new 
model! All this costs no more than the special low price of the 
original equipment. Teaching becomes easier . . . students learn 
more .. . with modern, quality equipment. Practical teaching 
aids are also furnished. 


For complete details, write the Home Economics Institute, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 404 E. 4th St., Mansfield, O. 


EVERY , HOUSE NEEDS 


Westinghouse 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION - MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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Listen to the Record 


Teen-Agers Love 


Celanese’ Dramatized 





Sewing Lessons 


.. and learn more! 


Enthusiastically approved by pupils and teachers alike! This is the report we're receiving from 
home economics teachers everywhere who have used our recorded teaching method. They regard 
it as “practical” and “popular” in the teaching of sewing . . . and plan to use these records widely 


in Spring Classes. 


PS. Your order forms must reach our New York offices thirty days prior to your scheduled use of the 
records in the classroom. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR MORE STIMULATING AND ENTERTAINING CLASSROOM SESSIONS! 


There are twelve projects in all. Each consists of a phonograph record of drama- 
tized dialogue to be played in the classroom, a printed teaching plan for the in- 
structor, plus individual lesson sheets for the pupils. Nine projects are concerned 
with how to make specific articles, the other three contain information on textiles 


and care of fabrics. Subjects of lessons appear on order blank below. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK 16. N. Y. 





----—--—-—-—-— -—-—-— -— -— -— PLEASE USE THIS ORDER BLANK———-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—--— 
Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue Date. is 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without charge the _ the date scheduled for classroom use. I agree to re- 


Celanese Recorded Fabric and Clothing Projects turn the recordings in good condition within seven 
checked below, to be received by me ten days before — days after classroom use. prepaying the return postage. 


Fill in date to be used (mail coupon 30 days prior to scheduled use ) 








1. (-] Gibson Girl Skirt ee a ee ees 7. [_] Luncheon Set oa 
2. [-] Tie-On Blouse : . we 8. [ ] Fabric and Clothing Care 
3. [_] Textile Fibers 9. [-] Corded Initials 
4. [-] Laundry Bag — 10. [-] Gibson Girl Petticoat 
5. [-] Good Grooming Cape : 11. [-] Party Apron 
6. (-] Handkerchief Case ___ ~ 12. [] Synthetic Textiles - 
Name_ 52 TER — Number of student a sheets 

' needed for each project —_ - 
School geie 


City — _ Zone___ State — pehineteenatiatibemsinncntui 














ee 


SSI 
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What’s the best way 
to color margarine? 


RIGHT IN THE CHURN IT’S MADE IN!* 
But until the law lets us have it, 
the best home way is by 


NUCOAS “Bowl Mix’ 







* Obtainable yellow (where not 
prohibited by state law) at 
higher cost, to cover high 
Federal ta resand lic en se jees. 
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5 FILMSTRIP LECTURES TO TEACH WISE 
SPENDING OF THE FOOD MONEY! 





“Buying Dairy Products, Fats and Oils" 

15 frames in color, outlining the forms and 
qualities available in dairy products. Also a 
comprehensive buying guide for buying fats 
and oils, including recommendations for uses 


Here is a complete NEW series added to our film- 
strip lecture program, which can be adapted to the 
available time in any educational class, group or 
club meeting. (Special versions for use in Canada) 





“Buying Meats, Fish, Poultry and Eggs” 


53 frames showing cuts and forms in natural 
color. Grading and quality characteristics 
are detailed. Again, buying guides are accen- 
tuated. 


"Spending Your Food Dollars” 


78 black and white frames emphasizing the 
basic principles of food buying. Includes 
recommendations for storage and food prep- 
aration. 





“Buying Fruits and Vegetables” 


52 color frames showing how to judge qual- 
ity in fresh produce. Details on fruits and 


“Buying Processed Foods” 
vegetables common to everyday menus 





39 frames in color with detailed buying t 
guides for choosing cereals, wheat flours, COMPLETE "MARKET BASKET SERIES’ NOW AVAILABLE 
and canned, frozen, and dried foods. FOR LOAN OR SALE (CAN BE SECURED SEPARATELY) 
= oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Household Finance Corporation (JHE-2) ' 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois i 
1 would like more information about THE MARKET BASKET : 
SERIES. Please send me order blank along with additional infor 
mation t 
X | 
. FORM: o cc ccccccosccccccecosesccoeses NS siweneteeeoes P 
——s -t tporation ccenckeasenens Seeder kathetl orseenedeeneneeennoneene : 
ied kediresnditile c8esesecadeses sue Zone a ae ' 
v 
PROGRAM CHAIRMEN — TEACHERS—LECTURERS Nome of Orgenizetion........ : Bene ae Ce Sal eee t 
FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY Note: This offer expires April 1, 1949 a 
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NOTES FROM NESTLE’S 
CHOCOLATE TEST KITCHEN 


STANDARD COOKIE 
PROCEDURES 








COOKIE PATTERN NO. 2 


(Fifth in a series) 


Meringue Type Cookies 


Baking Steps: 


1. Sift sugar and 
salt 4. Fold in choco- 
late, cornflakes 


3. Beat in sugar 


2. Beat egg whites 
to froth 5. Add flavoring 


Application: 
CORNFLAKE MERINGOONS 


% pkg. Nestle’s 
Semi- Sweet 
Chocolate Morsels 


\% tsp. salt 
1 c. confectioners’ 


sugar 
hi y¥, tsp. almond 
2 egg whites extract 
2 c. cornflakes 


Drop by teaspoonfuls on well greased 
cookie sheet. 

BAKE AT: 350° F. TIME: 25 Min. 
YIELD: 1% dozen (Medium size) 
(Cool slightly before removing from 
sheet). 


/ MNMiif 
/ 


rn, 
“ 
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THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


For Nestie's newest chacolate recipe booklets, write to 
NESTLE’S Chocolate Test Kitchen, 60 Hudson Street, New 


York 13, N. Y., or use coupon page in this magazine. 
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P<. Surely this is 
fart of a Teachers Duty 


There is a needed service you Can give your girl students 

and that is to hold a class session on menstruation. 
You will find such a program made easy by the Tampax 
manual for teachers ‘How Times Have Changed.” 
This free book contains up-to-the-minute scientific 
its purpose, func- 





findings concerning menstruation 
tion and care. Text richly illustrated by anatomical 
drawings and charts. Supported by medical papers and 
bibliographies. 

Tampax offers a method of sanitary protection that 
is in accord with modern ideas of freedom. No belts. 
pins or external pads. Endorsed by many physical 
educators for gymnasium work; and many swimming 
instructors encourage its use in school pools. Very 
popular with college girls... . Please note that a special 
booklet is available for your students. It is called 
“Coming of Age.”’ 


qEACHERS 
ov* Moy, 





Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer- \ 


scan Medical Association 


Oy 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED JHE-22.C 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Tampax Manual 
Sample box 


‘ 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

- . : 

Please send the free material checked. H 
for Teachers “How Times Have Changed.” : 
of Tampax containing Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies. ! 
° e . ° ' 

Booklet for students “Coming of Age” with order card ' 
for additional free supply. ' 
' 

y . ' 
Name were : 
' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 


School Address 
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Full Color U. S. GOVERNMENT 
MEAL PATTERN CHART 


INCLUDED WITH TESTED CEREAL TEACHING UNIT 























A companion chart 
to the “Basic .7”’ 
poster showing three 
large full color illus- 
trations for sug- 
gested meals and 
meal patterns from 
the seven food 
groups, makes it 
easy to teach lessons 
on planning well- 
balanced meals. 


Classroom size 
20” x 25%". A 
helpful aid in 
teaching good 
eating habits for 
better nutrition. 


THE CEREAL TEACHING UNIT includes Teacher's Source Book 

. a 68-page handbook of over 36 informative subjects 
with illustrations . . . recipes, menus and teaching out- 
lines, "Cereals in Our Meals"’ Wall Chart, size 22” x 35” with 
9 illustrations for serving cereals, U. $. Government Meal 
Pattern Chart, and 20 Students’ Notebook Folders with illus- 
trated cereal recipes for three meals a day. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to 
the betterment of national nutrition. 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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In preparing your girls to become future homemakers, the 


feeding of such little fellows is most important. 


That’s why Gerber’s would like to help make your teaching 
easier —by providing the latest facts on approved baby feeding. 
New information on meats—fast becoming so prominent in baby’s 


diet—should be of particular interest. There's still time to get: 


INFANT NUTRITION 
STUDENT'S LEAFLET 


en 
: ; 7; 
Outlined for clarity and “£™ Ma 
o j 7; 
lt; 


handy for use. Ties right Fa Sal 
in with your own Man- fs. 
ual. Sized and punched 
to fit 82" x 11” binder. 


INFANT NUTRITION 
TEACHER'S MANUAL 


Up-to-the-minute supplemen- 
tary material to work into 
your regular baby feeding 
lessons. 8¥2" x 11° pages 
punched to fit your binder. 





ALL FREE! Just write Gerber's, Dept. 
252-9, Fremont, Mich., requesting 
your manual and the number of 
Student's Leaflets needed. 





erber’s 


BABY FOODS 


\ FREMONT, MICH OAKLAND, CAL 
3 CEREALS ° 20 STRAINED FOODS ° 15 JUNIOR FOODS 





3 STRAINED MEATS ° 3 JUNIOR MEATS 
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FOODS: PRODUCTION, MARKETING, CONSUMPTION 


: Second Edition 
By Jean J. Stewart, College of William and Mary; and Alice L. Edwards, Mary Washington College 


This text offers a rounded presentation of the most fundamental information basic to the selection 
and preparation of foods by individuals and to the feeding of families and larger groups. Utilizing 
the newest researches and developments in the field, this study shows how scientific agencies are 
developing and using a coordinated plan for improving the nutrition of all individuals and groups. 
New material includes discussions on enriched and fortified foods, soy beans and frozen foods. 


Published 1948 


51” 


490 pages x 83” 


COLOR AND LINE IN DRESS 


Third Edition 


By Laurene Hempstead 


Miss Hempstead’s 


color to clothes to bring out the best features of all types of figures. 


book, reflecting recent style changes, explains how to apply principles of line and 


The author explains the tech- 


nique of dressing to express individuality, how to conceal figure defects, how always to maintain a 


well-groomed appearance. 


Published 1947 


333 pages 5} 


Dress problems for different ages are completely covered. 


x 8)” 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, N. Y. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No discount. 
Payable in Advance 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted—Home Economics position in textile or cloth- 
ing field in Philadelphia or New York. Previous expe- 
rience—3 years textile testing. Teaching certificate. 
Write Box H-5, AHEA, 700 Victor Building, Washing- 
ton 1, D.C. 





POSITIONS OPEN 


Do you have imagination, ingenuity and baking ability? 
Technical background and practical experience neces- 
sary. We need a capable woman to develop and im- 
prove formulas in our modern test kitchen. We 
operate 88 retail shops. Write: Federal Bake Shops, 
Inc., Davenport, Iowa. 





Wanted—Woman with home service experience to plan 
and conduct product development tests, prepare edu- 
sational materials, salary $4200; opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Positions for food and equipment writers, 
Other openings at excellent 

For information, address Sather Placement 
136 North Twelfth Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


$75 to $90 per week. 
salaries. 
Service, 


| 








The NEW WARING BLENDOR 


for laboratory use, retains all the benefits of the 
former model—speed—power—containers—with the 
added advantages of lower center of gravity and 
lower cost. 








Outstanding features 


1. High-powered motor (} h.p. out- 
put) with self-aligning and life- 
time lubricated bearings 


2, Dynamic balancing and rubber 
mounting reduces vibration. 








3. Blending assembly with blades of 
surgical steel. 


This powerful blendor rotates at 
speeds up to 15,000 rpm to disin- 
tegrate and blend many organic 
and inorganic substances. 


No. 17225-A Waring 

Blendor for 115 volts, 

25-60 cycles AC-DC. 
Each $34.95 


Central Scientific enol 
1700 Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Illinois 
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made with 











MADE SY KELLOGG COMPANY, BATTLE CREEK, miceican 





g 


oodies 


ALI- BRAN 


by KELLOGG’S Staff of Home Economists 





H™ is a sparkling new collec- 
ae, tion of Kellogg’s All-Bran 
recipes. The ““Show-to”’ of 8 muffins, 
2 breads, 2 yeast rolls, 9 cookies 


and 2 entrees. All with the rich, flavorful good- 
ness of All-Bran! Write for your copy today. 


TESTED 











On the last page you'll find a statement of 
what All-Bran contributes to an adult’s daily 
nutritional requirements. Nearly one-third the 
minimum amount of iron! Nearly one-half of 
phosphorus! And note this—-a full 100°, of 
Vitamin D! Thiamine, riboflavin, calcium 
as well. 

Cook with All-Bran—-serve it as a cereal. 
Both ways you get remarkably good nutrition 
plus the natural regulating effect of its high 
fiber content. All-Bran is one more reason 
why we say... 


Fora better breaktast 


better eat ifllogge 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES ~- RICE KRISPIES ~ PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN . SHREDDED WHEAT . KRUMBLES 


Write for your copy 
TODAY! 


A storehouse of good bran 
cookery ... a gift on re- 
quest. Write to Kellogg 
Company, Home Econo- 
mics Department, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 











I 


WILEY Books 














HOME ECONOMICS 


CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN 


By HENRIETTA M. THOMPSON and 
LUCILLE REA 


Here is the first book to analyze the clothing needs of 

children from infancy to twelve years of age. It ex- 

plains the importance of clothing comfort, durability, 

and styling for the child’s physical health and per 

sonality development. 

May 1949 169 illus. Approx. 412 pages 
Prob. price $5.00 


FAMILY HOUSING 


By DEANE G. CARTER and 
KEITH H. HINCHCLIFF 


This volume was specifically designed for a course in 

general housing. In a non-technical manner, it dis 

cusses construction, materials, architectural design, 

family needs, and costs involved in building and buying 

a home. 

April 1949 160 illus. Approx. 265 pages 
Prob. price $3.25 


: HOME FURNISHING 


Second Edition 
By ANNA HONG RUTT 
] 


This completely up-to-date edition discusses the selec 
tion and arrangement of furnishings for the average 
American home. The elements of art and design, 
landscaping, flower arrangement, period furnishings 
and budgets are also covered. 


1948 508 pages 325 illus. 
Trade Edition $6.00 College Edition $5.00 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR 


HOMEMAKING 
Second Edition 
By L. BELLE POLLARD 


A supervisor of homemaking education writes of her 
experiences in teaching, and in promoting, organizing 
and evaluating education programs. The author out- 
lines case studies of homemaking problems, and dis 
cusses adult education programs, health planning, and 
marital problems. 


1947 194 pages $2.75 


RECIPES FOR TWO 
By MARY LOU GLASS 


In this book, Mrs. Glass gives a wide selection of recipes 
suited for high school and college food courses. She 
uses her own easy-to-follow recipe style, listing direc 
. tions and ingredients in successive order, yet keeping 
them separate. She has standardized basic recipes in 
quantities for two people, and has included many help 
ful hints on menu planning and shopping 


1947 387 pages $3.00 


Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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FOR YOU— 
A CAREER IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Are you seeking a position in the field of 
Home Economics? If so, then the JOUR- 
NAL classified section is the medium for 
you. 

At a very small cost, your special abilities 
or qualifications can be carried thru the 
proper channel to the desk of the person or 
persons who may in turn be seeking you. 


LET THE JOURNAL 
BE YOUR JOB-EXCHANGE! 
Send copy to A.H.E.A. headquarters by the 
first of the month preceding date of issue, 
accompanied by your remittance. 
THE COST— 


10¢ per word—8$2.00 minimum 











AHEA PLACE CARDS 
AND STATIONERY 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


By request of the State Presidents, place 
cards and stationery for members of the 
Association have been prepared. [ach place 
card (double-fold) and stationery (single 
sheet) carries the AHEA round seal in gold. 


PRICE TO MEMBERS 


100 sheets and envelopes—$4.00 per box 
50 place cards to a box—$3.00 per box 


above prices, postage prepaid 


PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Your dinner party or meeting is bound to be 
a success with AHIZA place cards and formal! 
stationery paving the way. 


Send your order with check to: 
L. G. Balfour Company 
1319-F St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 








February 1949 
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Just published! 
TODAY’S CLOTHING 


by Baxter and Latzke 


xk 


| rewritten, reillustrated, and reset edition based on the authors’ 
VOU AND YOUR CLOTHES. 

Designed for use as a basal textbook in the high school cloth 
ing course, the new edition of this widely popular text offers 
an up-to-date and complete high school clothing course with 
special attention given to those aspects of the clothing problem 


which are of most importance to high school girls 


« « FOOD FOR 
BETTER LIVING 


by McDermott, Trilling and Nicholas 


Written by experienced teachers and successful textbook 
writers in the field of home economics, this new basal textbook 
was prepared especially to fit the interests and needs of stu 


dents taking the introductory high school foods course. 


Examination copies furnished upon request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago —Philadelphia—New York 
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Come 
to 


IOWA 
STATE 


DIVISION OF 
HOME 
ECONOMICS 
1949 Summer 

Sessions 


e COURSES OFFERED IN 












First Term . 

June 13 to July 20 
Second Term 

July 20 to August 27 


Applied Art .. Child Development .. Foods and Nutrition 


Home Economics Education .. Home Management House 


hold Equipment Institution Management Textiles an/ 


Clothing . . Journacism. 


° Specialized Courses Also Given 


For Summer Quarter Bulletin, address Registrar. For pre-regi 
stration in spec ial home economics courses write before May 15 


to Dean of Division of Home Economics 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


AMES, IOWA 








PERMANENT 
HEADQUARTERS FUND 
American Home Economics Association 


Insure the future of the AHEA by a gift now or a 


bequest. 
I contribute S Check enclosed. 


I pledge > 
July 1, 1949, 


to be paid on or before 


Name . 
ne 
\\ 


— 


Address 


State to be creditgd’® 

or 
I give and bequeath to the Permanent Headquarters 
Fund of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Incorporated, the sum of 


dollars ($_ ). 

Signed _ rN 
| Address bis 
yi _ : 
Permanent Headquarters Fund 


American Home Economics Association 
700 Victor Building. Washington 1, D. C. 











KNOWLEDGE 
iS MORE THAN 
EQUIVALENT 


‘com ten ae; 



































MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 
HOME ECONOMICS 
First Term: June 13—July 22, 1949 


Courses of interest to undergraduate and graduate students 
will be offered. New courses will be given of special interest 
to secondary schoal and college teachers. 


Second Term: July 25—August 27, 1949 


Undergraduate courses in Home Management and Home 
Furnishing will be offered in the second term. 


For complete information write the Dean of the Summer Session, 
907 Administration Building, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Visualize Your ENTIRE 
Homemaking Department 





Student kitchens alone do not make a homemaking 
department. In the well equipped department careful 
planning makes available proper facilities for housing 
all materials and providing demonstration areas for all 


homemaking activities. 


Observe carefully the adequate size and convenience of 


the above cabinets which are Sheldon’s contribution to 


the solution of apron storage and towel drying problems. 


Other important problem areas - - to which Sheldon 
gives particular attention in planning - - are full pro- 
visions for class discussion and demonstrations; child-care 
equipment, bed storage, illustrated materials files, gar- 
ment fitting alcoves and mirrors; lavatory cases staples, 
and cleaning utensil storage. In Sheldon’s catalog will 
be found a wide selection of homemaking equipment 


and floor plans for homemaking departments. 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture. 


EY Shelton & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


™ February 1949 














FOR ALL WHO COOK 
NEW MENUS AND 
RECIPES FOR THE 
DISCRIMINATING 
LLL TLL 

1 ity PP NEW EDITIONS by 
V ° Sumption and Ashbrook 


958 Duroc Bldg., 


HOSTESS Lambert, $3.25 


COOKIES and MORE 


COOKIES $2.25 
BREADS and MORE 
BREADS $2.50 


Peoria 3, Ill. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 











HANDBOOK OF 
FOOD PREPARATION 


Partially revised by Dr. Elsie Dawson, Food 
specialist of the BHNHE,and 13 other authori- 


ties in the field. 


Purchasing guides, tables of weights and meas- 
ures, brief readable statements of definitions and 


standards and list of abbreviations. 


50¢ per copy 

















For anyone interested in design- 
ing, buying or making clothes that 
are outstanding and distinctive 





Successful clothes designs don’t just 
happen. Outstanding designs are no 
accident. There's science and art back 
of them. 


ERE’S a new book full of 

tried and tested information 
on professional garment design 
and the artistic principles under- 
lying it. There are sections on 
line, form, mass and space. Har- 
mony, balance, rhythm, propor- 
tion and emphasis are fully ex- 
plained and become invisible aids 
for shaping lapels, establishing 
position of seams, width of tucks, 
flounces and other of those extra professional touches on 
a garment which take it out of the common garden vari- 
ety and make it a garment of outstanding distinction. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 


APPAREL DESIGN 
by Harriet Pepin 


Director, Pepin Academy of Fashion; author of 
Modern Pattern Design 
259 pages, 8 x 11, 344 illustrations, $5.00 
Send for an examination copy on approval. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
153 East 24th St., JHE-2-49, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Why not begin your beginners on 


Crisco’s Mw“ Biscuits? 





These delicious “new method” biscuits are perfect biscuits every time! Young cooks gain 12 
so easy to make, we think you'll find them a confidence because these Crisco biscuits turn 

wonderful first baking lesson. For with pure, out so fluffy-light, so tender, and so digestible! 

sweet, all-vegetable Crisco, and this tested Peocren & Gants 


biscuit method, even a beginner can bake Home Economics Department 


povuuee SIX SIMPLE STEPS TO BETTER BISCUITS -voveeerevovewmnmey 


7 Read recipe through carefully. 2 Assemble your ingredients and equipment. Use 
¢ This recipe makes 16 to 20 medium biscuits 14 e Crisco at room temperature. Preheat oven. 


inches in diameter. 


2 cups sifted flour - 3 teaspoons baking powder Sift flour, baking powder and salt into mixing 
I teaspoon salt - 4 cup Crisco - % cup milk 3. bowl. Add Crisco and cut into flour with blender 
Baking temperature 425°F. ... Baking time 12 or two knives until mixture looks like coarse 
to 13 minutes. cornmeal (finer than a pastry mixture.) 





f 


4 Remove one cup of this mixture Transfer to floured board and Place biscuits on cookie or baking 

* and blend with liquid to form a * knead gently. Roll dough about * sheet. For crisp all-around crust 
paste. Do not try to smooth out Y inch thick and cut with floured separate biscuits on baking sheet. 
lumps. Add paste to remaining Crisco- cutter. If you like a small flat biscuit Bake in a hot oven (425°F.) 12 to 13 
flour mixture and mix just to the roll dough % inch thick. minutes or until brown as desired. 


point where dough holds together. 


se Crise 





It’s Digestible! 


3lbs. 















for cakes 
Pastry frying 
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Street Plan 
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TO BE SENT DIRECT TO: 
A.H.E.A. Houstne Bureau 
Room 200, 61 Grove Street 


San Francisco 2, California 
Please make the following reservations: 
room(s) at the rate of $ 


Accommodations desired: 

(please fill in as per description in 

columns on opposite page, indicating 

whether single, double with twin beds 

or double bed, kind of suite, etc.) 
If double room, give name of room-mate. 
Room(s) will be occupied by: 


NAME 


a.m. 


I will arrive at p.m. on 


Check or money-order for $ 


($5.00 per person, or $10.00 per room, as specified above.) 


NAME 


(Please Print) 


ADDRESS 





per day 


is enclosed to bind this reservation. 


Orie’ . 





he bh) “Mary 19 A) 





of Downtown San Francisco 


ce, -4- 
z= Is 
6 eh 
~—> 
>» 2 

_ 

i) 


= 





IMPORTANT! 


INDICATE Ist, 2nd, and 3rd choice of hotels 


Ist choice: Hotel 
2nd choice: Hotel “ 


: Hotel 


3rd choice 


ADDRESS 


> aaa) 


(date) and depart (date) 


jQR ARN 
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Hotel Reservations in San Francisco 
June 28-July 1, 1949 


A Housing Bureau has been organized for the A.H.E.A. Convention to be held in San Francisco, under the direction 
of the San Francisco Convention and Tourist Bureau. Since all requests are handled in the order received, it is recom- 
mended that you send in your application for a reservation as quickly as possible. 

In making hotel reservations, use the blank on opposite page. In writing for reservations, please be sure to indi- 
cate your first, second, and third choice of a hotel. Because of the limited number of single rooms available, you will 
have a better chance of securing accommodations if you can arrange to use rooms occupied by two or more persons. 
If an 


The 


The rates quoted in this sheet are for the room, and, in the case of double occupancy, the rate will be shared. 
extra person is housed in the hotel room, add on the ‘‘extra person charge’’ (see that column) to your daily rate. 
total daily rate will then be divided between the number of people sharing the room. 

All requests must be accompanied by check or money-order ($5.00 per person, or $10.00 per room) to be used as a 
deposit to hold your Make checks *“A.H.E.A. HOUSING BUREAU.” Due to the 
existing crowded conditions, hotels cancel any unclaimed reservations by 6:00 p.m. To avoid any possible misunder- 
standing, therefore, your deposit will hold your room on your day of arrival, whatever the hour. Be sure to bring can- 


reservations. out to 


celed check or confirmation slip as proof of reservation. 


All reservations must be cleared through this Housing Bureau. All requests must give the definite date and ap- 


proximate hour of your arrival, as well as your departure, also the names and addresses of all persons who will occupy 


ALL RESERVATIONS WILL BE CONFIRMED IF REQUEST IS RECEIVED 


the rooms requested by you. 


NOT LATER THAN JUNE 15, 1949. 
Number Single Twin Beds Double Bed 2 Rooms Parlor Extra 
on Map Hotel with with l or 2 persons Bath Between Suite person 
Bath Bath with bath 2-4 persons per day 
28 Alexander Hamilton 7.50 up 
106 Barclay 2.50--3 .00 4.50 3.50--4.00 6.00 praiie si a he 
38 Bellevue 8.00 6.00-7 .00 12.00 2.00 
15 Brayton 4.50 3.50--4.00 7.50-8.00 , 1.00 
39 Californian 7.00 6.00 12.00 1.50 
68 Canterbury 7.00 6.00 1.50 
61 Chancellor 6.00 5.00 
40 Clift 9.50-14.00 9.00 , 27.50 pce eer 
99 Devonshire 3.50--4.00 5.00 4.00- 4.50 7.00-8 .00 8.00-12.00 1.00 
64 Drake Wiltshire 7.00 5.00 1.00 
50 El! Cortez 4.00--6.00 7.00--8.00 5 .00-7 .00 1.00 
8 Embassy 3.00 4.50 4.00 1.50 
54 Fielding 6.00 5.00 oe 
55 Franciscian 6.00 5.00 9.00-12.00 
114 Fremont 5.50 4.50 7.50 
34 Golden State 6.00 4.00 7.00 1.50 
18 Lankershim 5.00 3.50-4.00 
45 Manx 3.50 6.00 4.50 
105 New Alden 3.50 4.00 5.50 
96 Paisley 3.75 : re 
57 Palace 9.00-12.00 8.00-11.00 18.00-35.00 2.00 
| 63 Plaza 6.00-8.50 
25 Powell 5.00 4.50 6.00 
7 Senate* 4.00 
20 Senator 3.00 4.50 3.50 pies 1.00 
62 Sir Francis Drake 6.00-7 .00 9.00--11.00 8.00-10.00 20.00 2.00 
56 St. Francis 10.00-14.00 10.00 20.00 2.50 
113 Spaulding* 5.00 
43 Stewart 5 .00-6.00 4.50-5.00 9.00 ror 
46 Stratford 5.00 5.00 8.00 1.00 
65 Sutter 4.00 6.00 5.00 
73 Washington 4.00 6.00 5.00 12.00 10.00 2.00 
2 Whitcomb 6.00-7 .00 8.00—10.00 7.00-9.00 12.00-13 .00 15.00-18.00 2.00 
67 Y.M.C.A. 1.35~-1.85—no baths 2.60-2.75—no baths 





* Rooms for 3-5 persons 5.00--7.50 
D Civic Auditorium 
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FOOD PRODUCTS 
Fourth Edition 
By Henry C. Sherman 


Mitchill Professor of Chemistry Emeritus, Columbia 


University 


Similar in plan and scope to the third edition, this 
text includes in relation to each food topic, an ac- 
count of production and market preparation, a dis- 
cussion of sanitation and inspection problems, and 
a description of the general composition and special 
$4.80. 


characteristics of the food. 428 pages. 


Recent and forthcoming books 











Selected Works of 
HENRY CLAPP SHERMAN 


A new article, “Looking Forward in Nutrition,” is 
contained in this new book, which includes more 
than 100 papers—journal articles, addresses, and re- 
views on food and nutrition. The many papers and 
books of which Dr. Sherman is author or co-author 
are listed in bibliographies. An interesting section 
of biographical notes tells the story of Dr. Sherman, 
Dean of American food chemists. 1056 pages. 


$5.00 


The new fifth edition of 
ROSE’S LABORATORY HANDBOOK 


FOR DIETETICS 
Revised by Taylor and MacLeod 


To be published March 1 


CLOTHING FOR 
MODERNS 


By Mabel D. Erwin 


Professor and Head of the Department of Clothing and 
Textiles, Division of Home Economics, Texas Tech- 


nological College. 


Teachers and students both will welcome the breadth 
of material to be found in this new text for college 
freshmen majoring in Home Economics. It gives 
useful information on wardrobe building and plan- 
ning, details simple but fundamental shopping guides 
both for ready-made dresses and for fabrics, and 
presents detailed directions on the basic processes of 
dressmaking. To be published, January 25, 1949. 
$4.00 (probable) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


oe 


1949. 





$5 .5O probable 


INTRODUCTORY 
FOODS 


Revised Edition 
By Osee Hughes 


Formerly Professor of Home Economics, Ohio State 
University 

The second edition of this superior text on foods 
their preparation and serving—has been revised to 
include the results of much recent testing by dieti 
tians and food experts, and much new material in- 
cluding charts of buying fruits, commercial grading 
of meat, nutritive values of processed foods, etc. 
Much new visual aid material is included, since it 
has proved so effective in teaching of food prepara- 
tion. To be published in the spring. $4.25 (prob- 


able) 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























AT SHALL WE Ef 


: 
— 


THE WISEST CHOICE 





| The class that took a “STAND” 


Ilow can a “play store’ teach more lively sessions on budgets, money 
n mathematics? problems, weights and measures. 
Recently, the fourth graders in Descriptive labels and food 


handling problems brought out the 
functions of government agencies 
and led to discussions involving 
civics and social sciences. While the 
udy of nutrition. But the oppor- Children were learning better eating 
tunities proved endless ...The sub- habits, they were absorbing their 
ct of new foods naturally led toa regular classroom subjects within a 
udy of their lands of origin. The — real-life situation. 
ildren’s purchases of foods from 
e Basic 7 Food Groups prompted 


southern school provided an ex 
llent answer. They moved a small, 
andoned soft-drink stand into 
eir classroom— primarily for the 


f 


Every day, here at General Mills, 


we receive reports from teachers 





on nutrition 


telling us how they have been able 
to teach better eating and health 
habits without adding to their al- 
ready busy schedule. Through 
General Mills’ ‘Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation,”’ these ideas, together with 
helpful materials, are 
vours for the asking. 

Write to: Education Section, Dept. 
of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


( lassr¢ 0m 








These are the Nutrition Education Materials and Services 
available to you. 
Teacher's Guidebook 
Administrator's Handbook 
Children's Booklets (graded) 
Classroom Posters 


Basic Outline—describes 
these evaluation materials: 
* Food Habit Survey Forms 
¢ Nutrition Information Tests 
« Lunchroom Evaluation 


Parent Leaflet Checklists 





4 


Copyright 1949, 
General Mills, Inc. 


















YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material for 
a composite course covering the main aspects of Home 
A few of the 46 chapter headings indi- 
cate the timely topics which fill the book—Getting a 
Meal, Facts and False Notions about Nutrition, When 
Winter Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, Successful 


Economics. 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


New data and guidance in nutrition, 
suggestions on child feeding, new sec- 
tions on pressure cooking, kitchen safety, 
and stretching the food allowance, meth- 
ods of quick-freezing foods, helpful 
suggestions about kitchen equipment, 
mizing cakes the quick way, and popu- 
lar cookie recipes, are included in the 
revised edition of FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL. Also, 20 new illus- 
trations increase the book’s attractive- 
ness. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOMEMAKING 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


In addition to new problems and data, 
the 1948 edition of WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING contains new illus- 
trations introducing each unit. The 
book emphasizes pertinent facts and 
procedures a pupil needs to know, and 
points the way to put her knowledge 
and school experiences into everyday 
practice. New Teachers’ Manual. 
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. Y : 
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HOME MAKING 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 





New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the 1948 
revision of this successful basic text. 
food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal development. 
In preparing the new edition, changes were made on more 
than 100 pages to bring the contents into line with new infor- 
mation and techniques having to do with improvements in 
everyday living. 





The book deals with 




















YOUR HOME 
AND YOU 





OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 


Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 








Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing Things, 
Learning to be a Likable Person, Planned Spending 
of Money and Time, Waste Not, Want Not, The 

| Charm of Becoming Color, Fitting Garments; Finishing 
Processes, Cleanliness and Safety in the Home, Leisure 
Time is Choosing Time. 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


New Edition 
By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Our cut shows the new cover design 
for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan’s 
attractive book. Personal charm is the 
keynote of the MODE IN DRESS AND 
HOME. The new revision has changes 
which appear on 114 pages. There are 
86 new cuts of which 16 are in color. 
The new drawings will be found to be 
delightfully in harmony with the latest 
fashions. WORKBOOK. 


THE GIRL TODAY 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


By Lucretia P. Hunter 


To help girls meet the problems of 
life, this book discusses the customs of 
the social world, the proprieties at 
home, the conventions of conduct when 
in the company of men, the influence 
of clothing and voice on personality. 
There are special sections on manners 
in the street car, manners at a college 
prom, and manners inan airliner. The 


FROM THIMBLE To Gown ?0°°k is attractively illustrated. 


Van Gilder 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 





DRESS »e HOMI 


WORKBOOK 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 

























